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Credibility becomes a problem for 
the major political parties 
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T he prestige of the leading political 
parties has been declining year by 
year. 

Young people seem less interested 
than ever in playing an active part in 
politics. Local government alone retains 
some attraction. 

The obvious explanation is that chan- 
ges can still be made or prevented at the 
local level, ft therefore attracts talent 
and commitment. But elsewhere? 

Last autumn opinion polls revealed 
that nearly 70 per cent of 18- to 25-year- 
old voters felt the established parties 
were incapable of solving the problems 
faced. 

To dismiss the opinion polls as non- 
sense, as some politicians do. Is to delu- 
de oneself. 

It is clear that the established parties 
enjoy less confidence than they used to 
do. Loss of competence, is the main 
reason. 

Competence means both ability and 
responsibility. It can be forfeited for ex- 
ternal reasons, such as when responsibi- 
lity Is transferred elsewhere, or for in- 
ternal reasons, such as when the quality 
of office-holders declines. 

Both are valid in this case. 

The state assemblies are a good 
example. They no longer have much to 
do, few laws to pass and few regula- 
tions to discuss. 

Reports of their sessions art seldom 
of much interest unless there happens 
to be a tale of trouble with some high- 
ranking official, an argument about 
schooling or news of the land having 
burnt its fingers in some financial deal 
or other. 

Instead, what happens is that Btate 
assemblymen cultivate close ties with 
Ministry officials. 

They are than better able to get a 
hearing for complaints from their con- 
stituency, to gain approval of grant ap- 
plications and to enlist public figures to 
attend ceremonies in connection with, 
say; centenary celebrations. 

Everyone assiduously makes contacts 
with the people who “count" and tells 
people back home how important it is 
to have the right contacts. 

Werner Reminers, the Lower Saxon 
Education Minister, admits that this is 
the run-of-the-mill service parliamenta- 
rians provide for their constituents. 

I Maybe it. |s, in moderation, pari of 
the job, but the distinction between ad- 
ministration and parliamentary control 
can easily fray at the edge, creating an 
atmosphere of jobs for the boys. 

: In the Bonn Bundestag competence 
has been lost at another ley et. National 
parliaments in the European Communi- 
ty countries are steadily forfeiting 
sovereignty to Brussels and places fur- 
ther afield. 

, The Biindestag has forfeited compe- 
tence to international agreements,- legal 
tips, EEC regulations, legislative harmo- 
nisations, financial: obligations, multi- 
national economic, links and military 
dependences,, 

Politically speaking, there are sound 
reasons why this should be so; but par- 
Hamentarians are in any case no longer 
ab ejto lnfiuence the trend much in one 
dlrection or the other. 



Lobbies can prove more effective, 
such as fanners, managers of leading 
industrial conglomerates and trade 
unions. 

That may be one reason why the de- 
bate within political parties is still alive 
and well, whereas parliamentary parties 
have grown cumbersome and unimagi- 
native. 

Much can be demanded and resolved 
at party conferences, whereas in parlia- 
ment the MP finds out in practice how 
many links and restrictions there are. 

Besides, there are commitments to 
party-political and coalition discipline, 
and the net outcome is that a seat in the 
Bundestag has grown steadily less at- 
tractive. 

It follows that fewer talented men 
and women apply for the job, with the 
result that good men are few and far 
between and governments have few ta- 
lented youngsters to fail back on. 

Over the past year or two entire Cabi- 
nets have been moved around like 
chessmen, from Bonn to Berlin, then to 
Hamburg. Before long they will doubt- 
less be recalled to Bonn. 

Plans for Cabinet reshuffles in Bonn 
have begun to be hamstrung by q shor- 
tage of qualified men and women wait- 
ing in the wings. 

Must this be the case? Will advanced 
industrialised states In future bo 
governed exclusively by highly quali- 


fied civil servants (who naturally still 
exist) and by lobby representatives and 
technocrats (also skilled men)? 

Will mediocre parliamentarians bo 
edged out of decision-making proces- 
ses? This need not happen, but it is a 
possibility that is a challenge to the 
political parties, to their make-up and 
to their behaviour. 

Most politicians behave as though 
everything were under control and 
problems were slowly but surely being 
solved and as though there would be no 
possible cause for complaint if only 
they were allowed to remain In control 
or, alternatively, to be given a crack of 
the whip. 

It is most unusual for a politician not 
to flex his muscles and to frankly admit 
that he does not know enough about a 
subject to venture an opinion. 

Seldom are politicians prepared 
openly to weigh the pros and cons of an 
issue or a decision and to shoulder a 
risk or admit that they are not prepared 
to do so. 

Showing off seems to be the rule. It is 
a ritual and, like all rituals, has its ori- 
gins. Voters evidently expect their MP 
to take a stand and to be virtually om- 
niscient. 

They entrust to him their worries, 
their aggression, the protection of their 
interests, their hopes. 

This motivates the political fighter, 
influences his character and drapes an 
invisible ermine round his shoulders. 
This relationship and the expectations 
on which it is based end by curtailing 
any exchange of views; • 

Another point is that while people 
are well ware of many problems that lie 


ahead, this awareness is not belni 
to good use. 1 

Unemployment, for instance SE 1 
more than likely to increase oWl 
next six to eight years, and the incm 
could be dramatic. 

The reasons are self-evident: thefc 
birth rates of the 60s, the decline in 
nomic growth and effect of the mi 
chip. 

A costly reform of the pm 
scheme is also in the pipeline. 

Constitutional Court in Karlsruhe u 
ruled in favour of equal treatment! 
the sexes. 

Everyone knows that working peo?; 
are going to have to pay more toil 
the upkeep of the jobless and pm 
ners, at least for a while. 

The extra burden will be tolerat- 
one or two per cent more in social s& 

rity contributions. Which is preferafc |i meri ca and Russia are back on 
this or a slower increase in pension*? Atalking terms, initially at two levels, 
. i 0( “ 0,051 lst f and . Politicians hr, ted j p]oinat ic and the rhetorical. And 

_ ppai ow ” to sa £ that * hls win notify flre no t mincing words with each 
a real problem, but who will say s jj, 

. , The chilliness of the climate can be 

The media and the experts may the speeches to the UN Gen- 
plain the situation, but election campt w | Assembly session on disarmament 
gners seem incapable of doing so, ^Gromyko and President Reagan, 
so do lobby representatives and MPs. Vakocan be seen from what little 
A seeming paradox follows, it Is fa hubeen revealed about the third round 
if the parties were to call on the pubi ^between Secretary of Slate Haig 
to take n more level-headed look ^Foreign Minister Gromyko . 
pro ems and show preparedness t Mn b 0 „ 0 question of either 
make material sacrifices, if that is lb 9 d e becomin 8 ideologically flexible let 
right term, they would regam authority continuing trying to arrive at a 
They have grown accustomed lok)iMbehaYiour in the nuclear age. 
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ing too undemanding of their vottn, 
who are now giving them what lheyi| 
serve for trying to fob them off with fee- 
ble arguments. 

If only the parties were to makegrt* 
ter demands on their clientele, pwpit 
would then have more confidence fa! 
their elected representatives wereop- 
blc by and lurge of coping intellectual/ 
and financially with the problem 
faced. Biit then, and then only. 

Hans Heigtit 

(Middeutsclio Zcltung, S Jane IS) 


Trying to come to terms with 
the views of the young 


But the hard core of the debnte must 
It s«n behind the propaganda fire- 
tufa uid the words. 

to superpowers have had to get 
again because they huve been 
ftiodo little to handle peripheral de- 
fats such ns the Fnlklnnds fight- 
qw the Israeli Invasion of Lebanon, 
ifcr Mr Reugun’s visits to Versailles 
d Bonn European allies felt the US 
hsidtnt had grown "more flexible to- 
^ the worries of tho Old World, 
tot they wore mistaken. President 
fyan renowed the strict export ban 


T here is much too much said about 
young people and much too little 
discussion with them. The Bundestag 
all-party commission of inquiry's report 
on Youth Protest in the Democratic 
State was clearly intended to remedy 
this. 

Hie Bundestag debated the outcome 
of the commissions’s work knowledge- 
ably and level-headed ly. 

There were only a few polemical jibes 
to upset the overall impression 'of a 
Bundestag agreed in principle. But did 
it not perhaps come a little late in the 
day? Thousand of young people have 
joined the “Greens,'' or environmental 
lists, and other protest movements, or 
chosen to follow other political Pied 
Pipers. 

No-one can say for sure whether this 
will prove to have been more than a 
seasonal fashion and a flash-in-the-pan. 

Politicians who now set their caps at 
confidence and credibility, two of the 
main slogans used in the youth debate. 
Where mistrust and misunderstanding 
nave predominated, are In for an un- 
pleasant surprise. 

Much ground has been lost and it 
will not be easy to regain. - ; ■ ■ 

Yet no-one has so far shown for sure 
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whether youth protest in a free and de- 
mocratic society is due to shaking social 
foundations or to a misunderstanding 
of the state by young people. . 

Christian Democratic Bundestag MP 
Matthias Wissmann, chairman of the 
Junge Union, or youth branch of the 
CDU/CSU Opposition in Bonn, is 
doubtless right in saying there is no 
such . , thing as youth 
protest, youth dropouts or youth violen- 
ce in general. 

The media may have overemphasised 
tire contrasts between young people and 
their elders, but they undeniably e^ist. 

That was why there was a need to 
look into the. reasqns for a clash that is 
upsetting the balance of society today 
more than It has done in the past. 

Political improvisation would not do 
much good. Neither would mutual re- 
criminations, with which representati- 
ves of all parties are quick to let fire. 

But it would be wrong to denote 
youth protest as the expression of an in- 
superable conflict in society today. 


s, a mailer 

"interpretation 

^CINEMA 

kinder: early death, 
^contradictions 
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It does huve a number of objtfia 
causos that are a challenge to practical 
politics. There is no need lo mystifj 
them. They arc high unemploymMl 
lack of prospects and loss of direflto 
in the educational system. 

Once these problems are dealt w|J 
or at least tackled with n reasonaw; 
prospect of success, the negative Kpf j 
cussions of youth protest will be alk* 
ted. 1 

The speed with which the all-pafl 
commission drew up a generally c® 5, 
vinci ng report would seem to bear tM 
assumptions that parliamentarians 
aware of the urgency of the problem. 

This is a promising sign. It must i)® 
be a matter of saying what young P* 0, 
pie want to hear, as Social Democd 
Horst Ehmke rightly noted. 

But a number of conclusions roust b* 
reached. Politicians must take the Id" 
and set the targets again, for Instant 
and not just follow the opinion pi 
and try to back their winners. 

This is a shortcoming Just as it U ^ .. . ... . 

enough to note that most young n ° lhing 

take a fundamentally positive vie* .* fib hff* th ° no ' change fi,tua 

‘ h Minorities, as in Wesl Beilin. <* *»«■»> forte hawk, 

present the authorities with Weinberger tn 

problems. That is why minorities ^ the National Security 

be on the political agenda and an ^ « the Department of Com- 

Z™ 1 bC f ° Und t0 Pr0tCSt \ & waa * defeat for the US offi- 

A^startSeems to have heenn^ « 


US firms associated with tho 
gas-for-pipes deal with the 

JMjJ® threatened Gutman, French 
iihlv w ® 0IB P w| i* 6 with retaliation 
^ continued to do business with 

as thouBh nnlhins had 


There was, however, talk of merely 
the possibility of an embargo being 
reimposed on US grain shipments to 
the Soviet Union. 

But the lie was given to the mislead- 
ing impression gained at Versailles that 
Mr Reagan was prepared to turn a 
blind eye to the gas deal with Moscow 
provided Europe took a tougher credit 
line towards Russia. 

The President unerringly kept to his 
view, which was that the Soviet Union 
must be left to bear tho brunt of its do- 
mestic economic difficulties by itself. 

Tho record-breaking Soviet arms 
build-up must not, he felt, be made 
eveii easier by Western aid. Pressure ap- 
plied at this point could oblige the 
Kremlin to think agnin. 

ChunceMor Schmidt has misgivings 
about this policy. So does President 
Mitterrand. But their reservations fall 
on deaf' ears as far as President Reagan 
is concerned. 

At the United Nations he outlined a 
catalogue of Soviet misdeeds ranging 
from the breach of tho Yalta Agreement 
to the crushing of the 1956 Hungarian 
uprising, (he building of the Berlin 
Wall, tho occupation of Czechoslovakia 
and Afghanistan and fomenting unrest 
und terrorism from the Caribbean to the 
Middle East. 

Such were the activities of Russlu as u 
pcuccbrciikcr. America, in contrast, had 
always been obliged to take nrms. It 
was the peacemaker and hud been the 
standard-bearer of nuclear disarma- 
ment since 1946. 

In the decade of so-called detente, 
Mr Reagan said, the Soviet Union had 
carried on arming to the teeth. Was it 
still prepared to reduce armaments? 

Mr Gromyko in his speech levelled a 



Tdte-d-tdte 

Britain's Francis Pym (left) and Bonn's Hans-Dletrlch Qenscher et the EEC foreign 
ministers' conference In Luxembourg. The Middle East and sanctions against 
Argentina were two of the subjects on the agenda. ( Ph 0 io: dpa) 


number of unpleasant accusations at 
the United States. Knowing he was ad- 
dressing representatives of the Third 
World he announced details of Mr 
Brezhnev's solemn undertaking not to 
be the first to use nuclear weapons. 

Soviet officials were jubilant. The 
ball, they felt, was now definitely In Mr 
Reagan’s court. But he chose, to ignore 
the challenge entirely, reiterating his 
own disarmament proposals instead. 

Renunciation of the first strike, the 
US State Department said, hud no spe- 
cific meaning whatever when one recal- 
led the conventional superiority en- 
joyed by (ho Warsaw Pact in Europe. 

Mr Reagan feels confirmed by Bri- 
tain's success in the Falklands in his be- 
lief that Mrs Thatcher wus right to act 
in dcfencoofa principle. 

Basicnlly ho is content with tho Israe- 
li success in Lebanon too. Both, he 
feels, bear out his view that injustice 
cannot with impunity be taken lying 
down. 

In the Pentagon Defence Department 


officials are satisfied with the successes 
US weapons have scored over Soviet 
weapons during Israel's campaign in 
Lebanon. 

The outcome could be a boost for 
those who drew up the controversial 
five-year US defenoe policy plan based 
on the postulate that Washington must 
be able to successfully withstand 
drawn-out nuclenr hostilities. 

But as General Jones, the outgoing 
chief of the US general- staff, put it, 
America cannot afford to fund such a 
strategy unless it is prepared to be 
snowed under by the cost. 

There was no such tiling as a lengthy 
nuclcur war. Preparations must be made 
for a strategy that could be 
implemented. 

It remains to be seen whether Mr 
Reagun really will meet Mr Brezhnev 
this autumn, Mr Haig and Mr Gromyko 
have no choice, thank heavens, but to 
continue their talks. j an Reifcnberg 

(Frankfurter Allgemcjne Zellung 
for Deutschland, 2 1 June 1982) 


T he only way to end the conflict in 
the Lebanon is for a new political 
order to take shape on the ruins led by 
the Israeli invasion. 

There, is not much disagreement 
about this in the West. . 

It is what the French want. They 
strongly condemn the invasion and say 
Israel should get out. That is the first 
and foremost demand. 

But the French government 8lso says 
tht ail troops in Lebanon must get out. 
Bonn and Washington agree. 

What does this really mean? Does it 
refer to the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
sation guerillas? If so, where do they 
go? 

That is probably what is primarily at 
is$ue In (he Beirut talks by the US spe- 
cial envoy, Mr Philip Habib. 

As long as the PLO maintains armed 
units in the country the authority of any 
central government can hardly fail to be 
undermined. 

And as long .as this is the case a con- 


Wanted: small 
miracle in 
the Lebanon 

sensus between Lebanese Christians 
and Moslems and a merger of their mi- 
litias in a new Lebanese army can be 
ruled out. 

As long as the PLO retains it arms the 
Christians will hold on to theirs, and so 
will the left-wing Moslems. 

Setting up a government of national 
salvation as envisaged by President Sar- 
kis can only be a patchwork job as long 
as the various militias remain: states 
within a state, . i 

It follows that the conflicts in. Leba- 
non cannot be solved unless a solution 
is found to the problems qf the Palesti- 
nians there. - 

And that is not just because Israel 


has declared it will not withdraw its for- 
ces until some such settlement Lias been 
reached. 

, Such arc the conditions in wtjicli W 
Habib Is trying to exert Influence on ' 
various parties in Beirut, and he ha- 
ready achieved some measure of 
cess in that leading Lebanese politic* 
have met for talks once more. ' 

But the talks are pushed for time, 1 i 
(he key question is how the Palestinian/ 
might be persuaded to lay down thehl- 
arms. ..l|y 

The problem is that the Palestine of 
question in Lebanon cannot be viewed 
separately from tho Palestinian problem 
as a whole. 

Israel is expecting final destruction of 
the Palestinian units in Beirut as a more 
likely prospect than concessions leading 
to a political solution. 

It would be a miracle if Mr Habib 
under pressure of events were to be able 
to end this vicious circle. 

(DcrTg£rtSfj[egcI, 19 June 198?) 
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I t Is back to routine after the Western 
economio summit In Versailles, the 
Nato summit in Bonn and President 
Reagan's visit to Berlin. 

So much for spectacular scenes, de- 
clarations of principles, proclamations, 
receptions and demonstrations. Mr 
Reagan is back in Washington and Herr 
Schmidt made a speech on disarma- 
ment to the UN General Assembly In 
New York. 

The headlines are made by World 
Cup soccer in Spain, with fighting in 
the Middle East taking over from fights 
ing in the Falkiands. 

Agreement was reached on the dan- 
ger of inflation and the need for trade 
sanctions at Versailles, whereupon Eu- 
ropean Finance Ministers devalued the 
French franc and revalued the German 
mark. 

Was this move the first consequence 
of the Versailles summit or a belated 
admission of national economic misma- 
nagement? • . 

After the summits the world Is cer- 
tainly no bettor and no simpler, so It is 
hardly surprising that everyone was at 
pains to emphasis how well he had 

done. I,; • • • • 

President Reagan reassured his 
fellow-countrymen that the United Sta- 
tes was respected again by its allies and 
by the Soviet Union. •• 

The European attributed to their per- 
sistent influence Mr Reagan’s show of 
moderation and willingness to disarm. 

It may all seem petty, but let us ac- 
cept such national weaknesses if all the 
summitry Is found to hold forth' the 
slightest hope for the future. 

This is certainly does, and largely on 
accqunt of the change by the United 
States. ' . 

Now that Mr Reagan has offered to 
meet Mr Brezhnev as soon .as possible 
and shown himself willing to. negotiate 
and to coexist, no\y that he has submit- 
ted, an abundance of disarmament pro- 
posals, life is so much easier for Nato. 

Meeting in Bonn, the Nato leaders 
found it easy to, say, as their basic poli r 
cy' principle, that: U 0ur aim U.to 1 esta- 
blish V stable balance of power at as 
low a Ipvel as possible and thereby to 
length cn peace "and international 
stability^,. ■ • ; 

■..The earlier dispute, oyer the. dc.fipi- 
-. Jlon of > tjif Nprfh -AflfWUo, pactiwa^fa- 
1 gotten. In Bonn thq.Natpcpunttfesfelt 
\ able, to a$su re .thqt pact Was an . Ipdi- 

pspeijaable means • .pf . deterring aggres- 
tyy etTectiye , defence, aqd strength- 
SOjiing peace by a constructive dialogue. 

accuse President Reagan of.hav- 
•■Ing) used, words > too; 1 sttpng. in- -Berlin 
' abput t{m lack of freedom . and about 
dictatorship in the Soviet sphere- is to 
forgetthe^eallty..] 

J It.is also- to. forget Nate’s: Borin De* 
clatatlOn* 1 in which theris was no hesita- 
tion in referring to thesyatedl df violen- 
. ctfn’ the ! tyarsatv! Pact, f.i .i 

Besides, Mr R'ea|an : 'ih his Berlin Iri: 
itiatlve offered fl iihiung peace mbVeg by 
: the superpowers. Thtal they were based 


path towards 
and light 


in detail on the Helsinki accords in no- 
way detracts from their merit. 

Yet there is no ground for confidence 
in the current appearance of sweetness ' 
and light In ties between America and ' 
Europe. Despite summit harmony they 
are still poles apart. 

The distance can be judged by diffe- 
rences of viewpoint over the term de- 
tente. The Europeans, especially the So- 
cial and Free Democratic government 
in Bonn, invariably emphasise the bene- 
fit a divided Continent has derived 
from the policy of detente. 

For the Europeans detente is a kind 
of limes, or boundary, behind which 
they can live in peace and dream. 

But the Amerioans have always seen 
(and continue to see) detente in a global 
context and found a fair number of flies 
in the ointment. 

They would like the Europeans to 
start thinking in global terms at last too. 

In the Bonn Declaration the Ameri- 
cans were given the thin end of the 
wedge, while the Europeans were ack- 
nowledged their national rights. 

This may have been to their liking but 
basically it is a viewpoint that Is egoistic 
and shortsighted. The world has grown 
so close together and interlinked that 
there is no longer anything in between. 

The Falkiands fighting profoundly 
affected. European Interests. So does 
fighting in the Middle East. The Euro- 
peans "i km no longer in a position to 
keep out of it all. 

It is not a matter of gaining fresh zo- 
nes of influence or of being handmai- 
dens or the Americans. Europeans must 
play their part to ensure that the pro- 
cess of emancipation in many parts of 
the world runs along lines of national 
self-determination and not in accordan- 
ce with dictatorial rule. 

The Europeans are going to have to 
change their outlook unless they want 
to be written off as provincial. i » 

' There is an uncanny- connection at 
this point with the large numbers of 
mainly young people who demonstrated 
on the opposite bank of the Rhine to 
the Bonn summit: the peace marchers. 1 
■ In many ways the young merely re- 
peated what the old had to say. They 
'were worried. Fair enough, . but no 


'•'if. . ■*. 
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State FDP to drop Social Democrats 
and run with CDU in election 


power in the world can eliminate the 
nuclear risk and create a brave new 
world, 

We can only try to prevent abuse, and 
those who behave in any other way are 
behaving, egoistically and shortsightedly 
no matter how noble their motives may 
be. . r 

They want to see themselves on some 
island of the blessed with boundary 
lines protecting individual spheres that 
both do not exist and never will. 


’(fipFfZT- 


There must indeed be many chan 


Hesse FDP has decided to leave the 
liad coalition with the SPD at the elec- 
r*[n September and back the CDU. ■ 

fflhe FDP did not decide to swap alle- 
1 glarce from the SPD to the CDU in 
Hesse because of a new-found libera- 
ls] by shadow, prime minister Alfred 
bgger. . 

ft paved because of panic. It hopes 
Art it can ride on the bock of the CDU 
ioiiie election in September and stay .in 
I a rota as kingmaker. 

I fhe FDP thinks that even if the CDU 


Brezhnev fires off a damp 
nuclear propaganda squib 


M r Brezhnev's declaration that the 
Soviet Union solemnly underta- 
kes not to be the first to usd nuclear 
weapons' had only a limited propagan- 
da effect. 

The declaration, read out by Foreign 
Minister Gromyko, Was intended- to 
show up Nato as an aggressor. 

But it failed. Nfato cannot be accused 
of warmongering Just because it has not 
greeted the Soviet announcement with 
shouts of delight. 

, Nato’s dcqlared standpoint actually 
goes much further than the Soviet. Nato 
lias undertaken not to be the.firet to use 
weapons of ?ny kind against its poten- 
tial enemy, the Warsaw Pact nations. 

The West might feel InoUned to pay 
more attention to the Soviet loader’s 
somewhat- vague statement that the 
ideas of the nuclear freeze movement 
have much in common with those held 
by the Kremlin., ..... 


but less in the external world thaa i z® 118 an abs0 ^ ute majority, it would still 
people’s minds, both old and young, > »et more than the essential 5 
It is truth we should be seeking , di ballot simply by chang- 

fortune, Carl Friedrich von WclaflA ; i»l»Mance. .... 

once said H failed the 5 per cent hurdle in 

It alone can point the ».y I ,toebtira where it stuck by the, sp D 

the coexistence we need if mrtUi: ^ dle!S " he r h "!‘ wor r k f° Ut th ? 
tn Aiirvfvn ny<* not, and regardless of the possi- 

the FDP decision might be 
(Rheinl.ch.r Merkur/ChrUuodtt its assessmem of Ham- 

(Cartoon : Munchetz/Diift matters is how it all will nf- 

S - aa _ feet Bonn. 

q Could It result in Chancellor 

vll W UitlllU Schmidt’s resignation as demanded by 

i . f Hctotr Geissler (CDU) and Friedrich 

laatirla ^nillh Efflwrmann(CSU)? 

■’©******•*’ his curious that the persons conccr- 

It wa. Interesting to note that'h* 


viet text made no mention of thc«« com “ ncr ° 5a 

“• whlchU to importan1 ^ trot'gir, , L h cr r r r rs 1 e': 

But if Moscow believes that lUriR — 1 '' — ■ 

» nnri /,f nurWr w P 31 ™” aid not slgnm o slmiiur 

re and deployment of nuclear w jn Bonn, he know very well that 

n,nt i, not what they hive ta." *wl™ ^nn.ed ,h. deei. 

from the government! of the “l 0, 'in, wu j.!,, on nn^nnint Tha enp 
powen. They insist on it all beta.* 5- 


trolled, which presupposes ,<"7, Bonn as well 

agreement op the shape control. ^ l0[)g " m change „ al . 

„ . , .... -it» *4 Programmed and and the latest 

Yet Mr Gromyko’s UN speech^ ^ eltcl | on ym 

wise sounded an encouraging note. » in 

Us polemic. against the Uj* ^ h d wjlh „ , , 

State, and Nato. He referredwta^ ^ leglrding hil part/s cha |m a „, 
viet governments intention ofMJj li«- Dle t r i c h Qenscher. V. 
wi*.ranging arms control negottaS® enlBrged FD p Presidium session 
That is the nght way. he «^ ; «e. e nbe n) decided to put a motion 

sariSaarJaSsf* - — - • 

growing fears in East and WrtrfJ* Thdwiaion to propose a coalition 
pons capable of wreaking indeeodW W* 0 ^. t £ DU was made 

destruction. p m iiB0 Impact or the election defeat 

, n'Z# £ mbllr 8 ° r both the SPD and FDP. 
(Westdeuiiche Allgemelnfl. btheugen had only two backers: 

— ■ ■ ’ ’ ■■■ “ ■■ JJmcriDr Minister Gerhart Baum 

!: i-W - 1 • ■ ’• W Uil! lj/i Parliamentary State Secretory 
■!= ©Ctmnn StUmW 1 ; von Schoeler. All others were 

^^o^halg n dulyTak^ r into 
Bu,w " 2S?- ta »n«equene« Tor the Bonn 

Friedrich R#ln«kB V e rtB a OmbH 

H^bur ? 76,w: 22 M,i t.i«: 1 A;. ^Bundestag Floor Leader Wolf- 
Adyyiai ry wiMht wa j? ■ > ' m JJ^ischnick said that nobody had 
a^i^nucOMiis. ^ 'Vta,the shift tothe CDU. . 

FDP surprised 

MtWUMos, ho, wo weal 24u 1 8ira«i. h«f w*. ^y,H came as a political! sensation. 
M 'irfiein which the dsRMAH ^ the decision -so impor- 

ny.Tlw/*r*comple|elf««ialionioJ ihecrigWl. ; in **016 UltO being in 1969 ha* One 

nowavatafldtMdnoretfioriahndralied. __ ...? . __ 


not necessarily wunt an immcdlato 


- " w '"» M9 TTVII. 

. B “lin Ihe long term the change is al- 


Would nuclear disarmament 


mean a 


P roposals for greater security in the 
world were submitted to the second 
special session of the UN; General As- 
sembly on disarmament 
- ' Sirtlil&r proposals were tnade/ln 1978; 

- But this time, the doubts about the 
.wisdom and ability of diplomats and 
statesmen to end the vicious circle r of 
armament have grown'. ■ i 
1 This point was made by Bonn Chan- 
cellor Helmut Schmidt to the General 
^ASseinbl^; . 

- Demons trationA In both Bonn and 
New York, he said, had dearly' showh 
that the- demonstrators were not just 
idealistic pacifists and naive Utopians. 

' 1 ;! ^Vbmin’a associations, phqrches, ihed- 
ichi gjtpu^i ahd tradd unioiiS went on to 
the Streets in the United States to prot- 
est against the arms build-up in East 
'ahd-West.- '*■ 1 1 i " : -■ • i- f. 


‘ The situation is'tiot as simple as de- 
monstrators at times make It olif to be. 
If the nhcleat pdwCrs were to take up 
their suggestion and lay down riublear 
Weapons once arid' fdr all,’ the earth 
would not necessarily be A safer place. - 
■ World whr might even be more likely, 
given that existing means of destruction 
are a deterrent. '• ' 

*! Ways ihust be found, as Herr 
Schmidt told the UN, of negotiating for 
regional balance and of Evolving part- 
nerships in security. Above all, confld- 
ene must be established between those 
who are in a position to negotiate and 
guarantee security.". : ' -s’' : ' 

And they are the leaders of the two 
majora pacts. The ball Is now in- the- US 
court; blit 'even diore dearly; in that of 
the Soviet Unjon., , kitiUBSltc 
' (tSbedHrNacfarkAicb, ISJiirie 1982) 


WM^shri d B>d«iyidHpri»»i»*ya<d. 


Vcrheugen’s statement On What the 
Hamburg election meant for the Bonn 
coalition. “We both got a punch in the 
iiose from the voters,” he said. 

The conclusion is that the causes of 
the defeat should be examined joihtly 
and that day-to-day politics should de- 
monstrate the further course of Social- 
Liberal policy, Verheugen said. 

And right he is: The half-hearted gov- 
ernment reshuffle after the SPD con- 
gress in Munich and the employment 
programme — of which only the propo- 
‘ sed rent legislation has actually Reached 
the public — are hardly enough. 

Regardless of Hamburg and Hesse, 
‘ the way things stand at the moment the 
FDP-SPD coalition government in 
Bonn should not And it too hard to 
reach the public oh a central issue: in- 
ternational politics. 

The Economic Summit in Versailles 
and the Nato Summit in Bonn showed 
both the need for and the Ipck of 
coordinated international crisis preVen- 
tion. 

And the military conflicts ip the 
Middlo East and the South Atlantic 
, have made it clear how little such politi- 
cal tenets as moderation and common- 
. sense can be taken for granted. . 

What transpired from the two summit 
meetings is dramatic: growing egotism 
in world trade relations and a- growing 
militarisation of international conflicts. 
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iift^ rtners P^idy stated an inten- 
a change — and that after 




U: 

be it between East and West or between 
North and South. 

There are only twq bright spots in the 
general darkening of world politics sin- 
ce Salt II (Carter-Brezhnev meeting in 
, Vienna In June 1979) and the ineffec- 
tual North-South Summit in Cancun: 
the current Geneva talks between the 
superpowers on Euro-missiles and 
START, the US-USSR talks on the, re- 
duction of strategic weapons, beginning 
this month. 

Both these events are partly due to 
. German efforts to. hold on to. detente 
. despite severe setback^. 

Qoqn’s sticking to its basic principles 
also put its stamp on the Versailles 
. . talks, where Chancellor Schmidt oppo- 
sed a “trade war” with the East, and on 
a Nato document following the . Bonn 
meeting, expressly avowing the Allian- 
ce’s commitment to the spirit of ditente. 
i Provided the coalition leaders see this 
as an objective that extends beyond 
everyday Bonn politics, they will have 
enough .reason to stay together for the 
• time being. 

This is still on political area where 
there is • a • basic difference between 
SPD/FDP and CDU/CSU views. 


Hesse move curtain-raiser for 
Bonn : sole question is timing 



^ Ifchi . wiange •— ana uimajis* 
■t S£ a 3Efi2£rZ «»t. M in Ihe case of the 

Mumin Dqv wunwrMa • —7 ‘ PDP in Hesse, was 


GUnther Verheugen ' •« 

(Phoioi Marianne voh der Lancken) 

“always marked by great mutual faith 
and Ihe willingness to arrive at a com- 
promise.” 

Tolerance of pr coalition with the 
CDU. ss in Lower ?a*ony, the Saarland 
and Berlin are of an eptirely different 
nature. . , 

The past few months saw growing in- 
dications of a gradual shift. The indica- 
tors were coalition statements of vary- 
ing’ degrees of clarity: wishy-washy in 
Lpwer Saxony sntf fairly clear ^ Ham- 
burg. 

These indicators also Included dis- 
cussions within the FDP Parliamentary 


Group In which the possibility of a coo- 
peration with the conservatives was no 
longer as categorically excluded as be- 
fore. 

'The dearest indications, however, 
came from Bdnn Economic Affairs Mi- 
nister Gount Lambsdorff and Foreign 
Minister Genscher during the budgetary 
discussions last autumn when the two 
FDP politicians planted a stumbling 
block in the form of what has become 
knowri in this country as Karcnztage (a 
certain number of days during which no 
sick leave would be paid). 

Though at the time Genscher remo- 
ved ibis stumbling block when he reali- 
sed that his party and Parliamentary 
Group were ill prepared for q break, the 
SPD was made aware of whaf was /h 
'store for it ' ' ' 1 \ 

' 1 PDF members who, are convinced 
that the Bonn coalition Is nearing its 
end — not Realise they, wapt this but 
simply because the voters no longer 
suppor it — also realise 'that H » too 
late now for a shift in B6nn.; 1 : ” 

fn any event, they jiave meanwhile 
Redrafted their concept to the point 
whtrethe PDF’ in Borin will’ no longer 
seek' '6t try to bring about £uch a break. 

This would spare it from bearing the 
responsibility fof such unpleasant 1 ac- 
tions as’ toppling thfe Chancellor, a 
constructive vote of* no confidence, 
resignations -by. cabinet members and si- 
milar moVes.' ■•■'! ■ > 

' Bavaria’s' FDP has moderated or dis- 
coriti riuetf * its ' attacks : oh Franz Josef 


Granted, CDU Chairman Helmut 
Kohl is also trying to moderate his right 
wing. His speech at his party’s Bonn de- 
monstration in favour of Ronald Rea- 
gan was relatively restrained. 

But the opposition's foreign policy 
profile in the past year or so has again 
been dominated by CSU Chairman 
Franz Josef Strauss and his Bonn spo- 
kesman, Friedrich Zimmermann. 

Strauss' criticism of the double Nato 
decision (which he calls “i! logical”) and 
the Social- Liberal detente policy 
("wrongly conceived”) along with ,the 
rejection of the new strategy discussion 
Within Nato and the CDU by' Friedrich 
Zimmermann indicate a Remarkable 
political rigidity. ' ” * 1 

This rigidity resembles the dogma- 
tism of American right wingers vyho 
now find themselves increasingly disap- 
pointed by Reagan. 

Experience so far with the balance of 
power between Kohl and Strauss shows 
that there is little reason to assume that 
the CDU opposition to Bonn's (present 
foreign policy would 'become immate- 
rial if Kohl formed a government,-. de- 
spite assurances to the contrary... ) ■ 

It is the foreign policy eieriVent' that 
provides the coalition with an edge at 
the moment. 

It is up to Schmidt and Genscher \o 
decide how much importance they, at- 
tach to the continuity of thei|r d&tente 
policy in an era of increased tension. 

They must take this as a yardstick' in 
determining what is and what is not to- 
lerable to them in matters ' of 'domestic 
policy. - - ■ i • 

Werner A. Perget 
(Deuisches Allgcmoirios SonnlngsblBlt. 

13 June I9S2) 


Strauss. And further state elections are 
likely to provide additional proof, or tbc 
FDP’s trend towards a coalitlo.n with 
the conservatives. . . 

Should Bonn's brittle coalition lust 
until 1984, n major event could (as 'in 
1969) be the election Of a new fedei'al 
president: the two major' parties' arc 
again short of an absolute majority; 
which means that the FPD will' again 
act ad tho kingmaker for the others Or 
for one of Its own. Either way, it’ will 
have to seek tin ally, be it the CDU or 
the SPD. • ' l '•■■■ 

i . 1 '!• >' i ji, 

Blit all this sounds simpler than it Is. 
The SPD is now on Ihe alert ( , 

Both parties are keeping'away from 
budget disussions. This>could continue 
for some time. Each could put a match 
to the fuse at will. - *» 1 • 

It is difficult to see how coalition 
whose members are' watching eaph 
other with great mistrust — each (Wait- 
ing for th either to take a step. can 

' wsr f 








get through the BUmfter recess or,’ lii- 
: dried, • survive the auturrtn, 'especially 
'with a Charicell dr who has lost sortie 'of 
his bravado. , r : | 

The SPD Jeadershlp (both in the ' par- 
! ty and tliri .Parliamentary Group)' will 
have to sunimbn all Its strength to stay 
on couriii." .' _ ..." 

. After 'ail, most t meaijs ' of .rppl- 
j i flea t ion and disciplining, suc)i is j^abi- 
liet reshiilTlris and votes of confidence, 
havebwn exhausted' 1 , , ' 

Klaus Drenpr^ 

11 {SflddcuUche Zcitunfe. 12 Jdncl9821 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


■ DEFENCE 

Lessons of the Falklands war not 
lost on German naval experts 



T he war at sea in the South Atlantic 
has led to the question in Germany 
whether or not there is any point in 
maintaining a navy. 

Vice-Admiral GQnter Fromm, C-in-C 
of the Bundesmarlne, answered ques- 
tions on naval armament at Olpenitz, 
the Baltic naval base near Kiel. 

The D&Itic was his operational area 
but the Falklands fighting was very 
much in people's minds, especially, 
Argentina's success with the French 
Exocet missiles. 

"Must not all ocean-going > navies, 
especially Soviet units including crui- 
sers the Bize of battleships, now fear for 
their survival in future engagements?” 
he was asked. 

Admiral Fromm's answer was not a 
straight yes or no. For one, the Argenti- 
nians were lucky in that Royal Navy 
ships had aluminium superstructures 
that easily caught fire. 

Unlike solid steel, aluminium bums 
at temperatures over 600 degrees centi- 
grade. 

British destroyers and frigates also 
had to operate in the South Atlantic wi- 
thout the air cover that would normally 
be provided, as part of Nato planning 
for the North Atlantic, by the large US 
aircraft carriers. 

They were designed and built in the 
early * 70s with carrier protection In 
mind, and no-one envisaged them being 
used in conditions such ns existed In the 
Falklands zone. 

• Admiral Fromm was full, of praise for 
the seamanship in running well over 
100 ships for weeks from one end of the 
Atlantic to the other, in setting up a 
blockade round n heavily occupied 
group or islands and in then winning 
despite operations being restricted for 
political reasons.. . 

He saw np reason why Soviet naval 
strategic command needed changing as 
a result of the Falklands campaign.. 

Alongside the construction of subma- 
rines of all kinds, over 400 of them, 
Moscow continued to regard conventio- 
nal naval armament as an important 
means of consolidating its world power 
status on a par with that of the United 
States. 

. The Soviet Union had shown that de- 
a shortage of bases ty." was able to 
keep its warships stationed all over the 
world for long periods at a time. 

This naval presence had a political 
effect on governments in Asia and Afri- 
ca and could only be challenged by the 
use of force. 

Admiral Fromm mentioned in this 
context the comments pf Admiral 
Gorshkov pr the Red Fleet who bad 
frankly noted that stepping up naval 
armament was the best way to reach the 
top In power politics, M 

Already, the strategic submarines and 
ocea.n-gptyg warsh.ips qf the ked’ Fleet 
are concentrated in such numbers in the 
ports on the Kola peninsula that Nato’s 
northern command. is seriously worried. 

It is, doubtful ' now whether northern 
Norway or Iceland could be defended 
if full-scale war were waged. Britain’s 
decision to go it ajone in the South At- 


lantic will certainly have increased the 
danger. 

Admiral Fromm did not expressly say 
so, but his outline of the position allo- 
wed no other conclusion. 

The Exocet problem, however, was 
more serious for the Red Fleet than it 
was for Nato navies, which currently 
hoped to counter the missile threat by 
means of the Ram anti-missile system. 

The system is being developed by the 
United States jointly with the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Denmark. 

The Soviet Union, as far as is known, 
not only has yet to come by any means 
of defending its units from Bxocet mis- 
sile attacks; it does not have compara- 
ble missiles of its own to use in attack 
either. 

Soviet missiles are larger than their 
Western counterparts, travel slower and 
do not skim the water beneath the radar 
shield as the Exocet does. 

They keep to an altitude of about 30 
metres and can thus be combated by 
Western anti-missile missiles of various 
kinds. 

In the Baltic, where the Warsaw 
Pact’s largest concentration of warships 
of liiniLed tonnage Is stationed, the Rus- 
sians could expect if they were to 
launch an attack to encounter Nato 
units equipped with over 200 Exocet 
systems. 

This is the main strength of the mo- 
dernised ..German flotilla of njotor tor- 
pedo' boats.’ As a part of Nato the Bun- 
desmarine's operational role is on the 
pact’s northern flank. 

Destroyers, frigates, anti-submarine 
fighters and reconnaissance aircraft arc 
based at Wiihelmsliavcn on the North 
Sea, as arc the Bundesmnrine's subma- 
rines. 

Their presence enables other Nato 
countries to allocate naval units for 
operations outside the North Atlantic 
and other Nato waters. 

This Britain hus been doing in Us 
own interest in the South Atlantia The 
next time may see navnl units heading 
for the Papuan Gulf, in which case they 
will undeniably be there in the general 
interest. 


B onn', Defence Minister jians Apel 
rejects the idea of renouncing fi rst 
use of nuclear weapons. 

He kept his views to himself and 
looked on while the debate originating 
in the United States was quick to 
prompt a response frohf defence ex- 
perts of all political parties. ' 

It ,was only to bp expected that the 
criticism by four US security experts of 
. Nato’s flexible response, strategy, which 
is based on Inf first nuclear 
strike, would gain' even more attention 
iri the Federal Republic of Germany 

than it did in America!. 

1 1 • • • . • • 

Dr Apel's arguments for rejecting any 
idea of renounoing the first nuclear 
strike are plausible yet. disappointing, 

Aa : the Western alliance, is evidently 
neither able nor willing to substantially 
increase its conventional foreps os the 
prerequisite for rerpinoiatiop of the first 


Commanding officers of motor torpe- 
do boat flotillas, minelayers, mineswee- 
pers and supply units in the Baltic ure 
convinced they are in a position to safe- 
guard sealinks between the North Sea 
and the Baltic. 

Together with the Danish and Nor- 
wegian fleets they are capable of secur- 
ing sea routes between the Atlantic and 
the Baltic, while collaboration with the 
Dutch navy should ensure protection 
from attack via the North Sea. 

Amphibious operations by Soviet, 
Polish and GDR units on the Baltic 
coast of Schleswig-Holstein in support 
of an attack on the central front in Ger- 
many could be hampered or even 
brought to a halt by the Bundesmarine’s 
Baltic capacity. 

This will definitely be the case when, 
in the none too remote future, the Bun- 
desmarine is fitted out with Tornado 
jets. 

The arguments put forward by lead- 
ing naval officers hove nothing of the 
flavour of Kaiser Wilhelm’s pride in his 
naval build-up. Even in lengthy debutes 
there is not a trace of dreadnought tra- 
dition. 

The Bundesmurine is led by level- 
headed experts who know what they are 
talking about when they explain that 
the Baltic fleet will soon consist only of 
a new generation of missile-carrying 
motor torpedo boats. 

They are convinced that their- main 
problem will be- to reduce renction 
times in the event of attack. 

On board with speeds of up to 35 
knots they explain how command and 
communications systems are being lar- 
gely automated by means of data pro- 
cessing. 

The sophistication of modern nuvul 
management is demonstrated by a logis- 
tical capacity that has made it possible, 
using tenders, ammunition transporters, 
workshop ships nnd special cruft, to 
keep units based at sea for months on 
end. 

That is why the navy, including even 
other ranks, has a feeling of freedom of 
movement that is not as strongly deve- 
loped among land forces. 


strike, there can be no change In the 
present strategy. 

This military logic is proving steadily 
less satisfactory in the Federal Repub- 
lic, where many short-range tactical nu- 
clear weapons are based that In the 
event of hostilities would be more dan- 
gerous to us than to the aggressor. 

The political parties' experts have 
shown greater sensitivity to public 
awareness. 

Views may differ 1 on the 
arguments advanced by Egon Bahr, JQr- 
gen MOIIemann and Manfred Wdmer 
on behalf of the SPD, the FDP and the 
CDU respectively. 

. But by virtue of detailed proposals on 
how the nuclear threshold could be 
raised higher they make it clear that the 
mere automatic character of the current 
strategy is no longer entirely trusted. 

■ ■ ■ (SMdietKhe Zeltunp, II Jitnp.1982) 


Apel confirms no change in 
nuclear strategy 


27 June 1982 - No. ^ 


Even in the limited operation,] 1- LABOUR 
ditions of the Bundesmarine mJ® 
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cinns and specialists enn bo ~(JgS 
with a prospect of seeing someth 
the world. H 

In the United States recruittnenti 
tong made play with the idea of am 
venture navy, and many youngs 
serving in the navy learn trades they< 
put to good use in civvy street. 

That is why the navy is the brand 
the armed forces that Hhs more of&J't 
and NC'Os than other ranks. 

The figures are straightforward. ||ti 
desman tie manpower includes 5,500 
licers, 15,500 NCOs and 17,350 ofil 1 
ranks. They are 22 per cent prof3 
mils, 51 per cent short-service mui| 
only 27 per cent conscripts. 

They man a service based not oni 
risome ambition but on realisation 
own limitations, but one senses tilt 
curity derived from knowledge of 
they cun do In the given circumst 
Gcrd Rusty 

(Rhetnischer Mcrkur/Chriat unit 


Theory : push retirement 
age up, not down 


f *3i ; * $ 


Ti 


he International Labour Organtsu- 
_ lion in Geneva hus recommended 
Rowing over-65s who want to carry on 
nrking to do so. 

It Is a recommendation that seems to 
^(n the face of labour market theories. 
Most people would fuvour early reli- 
ant to create jobs for the unem- 
•ploy «j. But there is a case In favour of 
iklLO recommendation. 

If economic yardsticks such as tho 
llSffa'ly 8°°ds or purchasing power 
too fixed quantities a case might be 
nuuie for Job sharing of one kind or an- 
other. 

Production capacity and employment 
importunities would be known factors 
ftld the point could be argued. 

Botin practice prices regulate supply 
tad demand. When a manufacturer can 
so longer sell his products nnd has to 

B undeswehr conscripts will toneftachtaff, what it means is that custo- 
serve 18 month instead of Hit puns we no longer interested in buying 
sent. Defence Minister Hans Apel u, fo pods atthe price of asking, 
told the Bundestag. kneed not mean there is no demand 

He made the announcement the dt; fa ft* product. U would merely have to 
President Reagan arrived in Bonn, j ktaiked down to find customers. 

The news was intended to 4m Socosts, a crucial factor in determin- 


Conscripts will 
serve a 
longer term 

ndeswehr conscripts will hi 
( serve 18 month instead of ISgtpn 


strata to the United States the eanwiq 
Germany's defence commitment 
It wos also a further reminder^ 
distinction between the German ml! 
American systems. The Bundrawtr 


ajiliethcr a product is competitive, 
W4t whether a company flourishes 
many people it cun employ, 
ly the same token, the demand for 
ft (in the sense of the number of jobs 


largely a conscript army; tho US ainxl| railablc) declines when labour on of- 


ferees ore all regulars. 

Indirectly Bonn wus thus hinting 
once this move wus made the U 
Stutes could tiot expect higher 
commitments by tho Germuns in tin 
foneo sector. 

Lengthening tho conscription 
has come as no surpriso 


kbwomes too expensive. 

Before wc price ourselves out of the 
■irket wc must cut costs, and this cun- 
W bo achieved by reallocating jobs to 
theyoung at the expense or the old. 

Tlili saves the company not u penny, 
idocs not stand to grow more compcti- 
lending an experienced skilled 
It will be indispensable bccauiefW jwrker into early retirement und repine- 
1 984 tho number of conscripts wlU t J or her with someone else, 

dily decline as the low birth-rate to* ' wj will certainly not be the case as 
bies reach fighting age. a |j #s ^at is known about the rc- 

From 1987 the number of conwl Nnent Is that he is younger, out of 
available will no longer be eiiouil *®*k and available, 
meet manpower requirements, whft Y« many are in favour of some kind 
the 90s there will be an eslimalfdP* v job redistribution because the econo- 
tage of 100,000 soldiers, * weak that it cannot be long be- 

Making conscripts serve longer II i there is a drastic increase in unem- 

enough, it merely reduces demurt wment. 

32,000 men. Other fowtfi rales or between Tour and 

to follow, such as a reduction w Nper cent are needed ir Tull employ- 
number of men exempted ’ pis to be restored by the end 0 r the 
conscription of oldor mon, worn#* 1 F- j • 


Federal Republic 


tiny minority of OenJJ everyone 

fa nrenared to V® URje Mv 


and only a 

politicians aw prepared 

ch “" 85 ' ■ .***** 
(Labccker 


Rut the process cannot be triggered 
Indiscriminately. Sins of the past, such 
us expecting too much on a plate, will 
for some time continue to have after- 
effects. 

Even so, the interplay of costs and 
profits nnd costs and jobs shows how ill- 
suited n redistribution of existing jobs is 
to climinute the causes of underemploy- 
ment. 

If anything, it could ba expected to 
aggravate the situation. If the burden 
had to be borne by society as a whole, 
everyone would be increasingly obliged 
to take in their belts a notch Or two. 

Tho consequence would almost cer- 
tainly appear to be the loss of even 
more jobs. 1 

Besides, early retirement would vir- 
tually bankrupt the pension scheme, 
which for years has been on the brink 
of failing to make ends meet. 

Since 1957 the pensions system has 
been based on a contract between the 
generations, with pensions being paid 
from tho contributions of people in em- 
ployment. 

Those who retired early would reduce 
still further tho declining band of con- 
tributors and artificially increase the 
number of pensioners. 

Higher contributions would be the 
only way to make ends meet. If retire- 
ment were to be nt 60 instead of 65, so- 
da! security contributions would hove 
to bo increased by 50 per cent. 

So early retirement, even though It 
has been widely debated as a possible 
solution to tho problem of unemploy- 
ment, will be seen on closer scrutiny to 
hove more disadvantages than advanta- 
ges. 

Once early retirement is Introduced, 
any further progress in this sector cuu 
be ruled out. 

People mny still attach greater impor- 


tance to leisure than to job commit- 
ments, but there are already signs that 
they are less keen on more spare time 
when it means less pay. 

In the past the two have been com- 
bined. People have worked less and still 
had more money in their pockets, But 
those days are over, or so it would 
seem. 

The TLO proposal to allow older wor- 
kers who want to do so to work longer 
is not really practicable. 

The range and number of jobs suita- 
ble for older people would first need to 
be increased substantially, and few 
firms, if any, have even made a start in 
this direction. 

, . But the proposui bears thinking 
about in view of future trends that are 
overshadowed by current problems. In 
the 90s demographers expect a dramatic 
change in the situation. 

As a result of the decline in birth 
rates due to the advent of the Pill and 
the growing number of old people there 
Will be a shortage of people of working 
age that knocks ail previous labour 
shortages into a cocked hat. 


Idea for 1990s 


So In the 90s it might well make sense 
to increase either the number of work- 
ing hours per week or the length of peo- 
ple's working lives. 

But until then we will have to deal 
with entirely different problems that are 
unlikely to be solved by administrative 
measures such as lowering retirement 
ago. 

It is to the lLO’s credit to have drawn 
attention to the consequences, and the 
proposal itself is not so much the point. 
Anyone who reaches the age of 65 In 
reasonable health will probably be keen 
to enjoy a well-deserved retirement. 

Yet there may bo some who would 
sooner carry on working in Rome way or 
another, and they ought not to be prohi- 
bited from doing so if that Is what they 
want. 

Norbeit Sturm 
(SQddQUUoht gaining, I2 Jum 1982) 


The old should be allowed to 
work on, says psychologist 


p irn 

1*5 

I rm 


Je > but the best (hat seems likely is Uiu 


foreign nationals. ' 'Journal average of two per cent. 

And more long-scrvlc. fc« ral f tha i , his 

"“^, b °, ‘ gned on * nd J m,an nearly four million Ger- 

rSl, Ministry Is *IU* V^rwcrk by the end of 1989 
that only a combination of move ' « Bona i, going to have to do 
be enough to meet the manpow' lo prevent the emergence of 

mand, and they will ell bo a bord» “lloni, the employed and the 

the individual. , and there is growing pres- 

But there can be no avoldlm '“jovemmem Intervention, as op- 
need for them to be taken, unless 1 to allowing market forces to 
,Ue were prepsred rjjboutchange. 

014 U to forofrf that tha Spiralling 
the situa- 
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substantially reduce the number « « 10 forget that the 

vice personnel. ' . „ k i,/? 1 * ere to blame for .. . . 

That would mean a complete ciw ft the first place could be offset by ed to old age m fine phys cal and-men- 
in defence, security and foreign poif^ork. ■ rat health clearly show that an active 


P lans for early retirement to reduce 
unemployment should be abando- 
ned, says Ursula Lehr, bead of the de- 
partment pf psychology at Bonn Uni- 
versity, 

She feels they would be a crime 
against most older people for whom 
work is part of the spice of Ufa. 

Professor Lehr draws this conclusion 
from a long-term probe into ageing in 
which 20 older people were kept under 
observation over a porlod of 17 years. - 
The data of people who have surviv- 


were to work more for 
tej — Pay* productivity would In- 
Pmfits too. They could be rdn- 
y/e/mwo^jj^gencrating fresh orders and new 
NarfiriehisiC i° J T^" 0r tcould generate more jobs. 


tal health clearly 
life Is likely to be a long one. , , 
Genetic factors, education, intelli- 
gence. personality and eating habits are 
contributory aspects, but activity defini- 
tely tends to prolong Ufa. 


"Solitude and boredom are 
deadly,’* she says. "Those who stay phy- 
sically and mentally active, plan for the 
future, maintain contacts and have a 
purpose in life live longer, 

"In old age work is a source of well- 
being. Consideration ought to be given 
to ways and means of enabling people 
to work beyond thp present retirement 
age of 65. Many , people could live lon- 
ger if they, weirp able to work 
longer.*’ 

. Many pensioners polled as part of 
the survey said they still felt capable of 
holding down a job but were no longer 
allowed to. 

It was wrong to say that work gene- 
rally led to wear and tear oh people. It 
Was not primarily felt to be unpleasant. 
People didn’t Just work f« the money. 
It aJsq enabled them to. get to know 
others. 

In the debate on early retirement 
many surveys are said to have found 


5 

Why they don’t 
want to 
take holidays 

T he Japanese are reputed among 
German company executives to be 
almost mediaeval in their loyally to 
their employer. 

Japanese sociologists 6ay that most 
Japanese are reluctant to take their an- 
nual holiday. 

They feel it is a privilege and tend to 
regard it as a reserve in which to reco- 
ver from illness or celebrate family oc- 
casions for which extra leave is usually 
granted in Europe. 

There Is a growing tendency by Ger- 
mans to go without holidays too. Does 
that make them good employees? 

It depends on your point of view. 
Why don't peoplo want to take holi- 
days? 

The travel trade suggests people nre 
short of money. But that cannot be (he 
main reason, otherwise people would 
merely stay at home. 

But 10.6 million people out of a 
working population of about 27 million 
choose to keep working instead. Most 
do for fear of being given the sack. 

In an era of hi^h unemployment the 
fear of redundancy is real, especially 
among less qualified staff with fewer 
skills. 

Not taking holidays Is not in the In- 
terest of social progress or workers' 
health. It is also not exactly a gesture of 
solidarity with the unemployed. 

Workers who don't take their annual 
holidays save companies the trouble 
and expense of hiring extra staff. 

Die current ruling is that holidays 
not taken by the end of the following 
March are forfeited. It has been 
suggested that people should be requi- 
red by law to take their holidays. 

This might reduce the number of peo- 
ple out of work but it would be a 
strange reversal of the general trend in 
labour and social legislation! 

(NOmberger Nochrlehtcn, 8 June 1982) 


that working people relish the prospect 
of retiring. 

They will then at long last be able to 
get a good night's sleep, to travel and to 
find tune for their hobbies. . 

But once they have j eilred they lake a 
different view, Professor Lehr says. The 
opportunity of sleeping longer soon 
loses its charms. 

Many pensioners are desperately 
keen to find a job to keep themselves 
busy. The deluge of applications to join 
the senior peace corps planned fn Bonn 
is typical, she olalms. 

: Working beyond retirement age must 
be voluntary, of course. There are' peo- 
ple for whom early retirement would be 
good because they are worn out by hea- 
vy manual labour or working shifts. 

But most people would rather carry on 
working, so the most sensible solution 
could be a gradual transition to retire- 
ment, possibly beginning with a six- 
hour day or four-day 'week for older 
workers. 

Professor Lehr says early retirement 
does not make economic sense either. 
The experience of oldor people, who 
tend, to be particularly responsible and 
hardfworidng, would be allowed to go 
to waste, ■ .1 . 

(SaaibrQcker Zeining, 8 Jurtq 1982) 
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After Versailles, a matter 
of interpretation 


inOTSM’W ’s 5,-r^yt *T2SV ’>•?’ 
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H elmut Schmidt had a rough- time 
during the Versailles Economic 
Summit of the seven leading Western 
. industrial nations. 

" The election in Hamburg, his home 
city, could well have decided 1 his own 
political destiny; and at the summit the 
trump cards were held by people who 
favour a tougher and better coordinated 
trade policy towards the Soviet Union. 
Such a policy runs counter to German 
'interests. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is 
the only major Western industrial na- 
tion' bordering directly on the Soviet 
' Bloc. It has to live with that fact. ■ ’ 1 
. In its bid to find a rniddl^of-the-road 
approach, 'the Federal Republic . seeks 
civilised relations with the Soviet emp- 
ire- . ’ '. 

For the. United States, thre position is 
different, The . Americans. .know, that 
much in the Soviet Bloc has only been 
made possible through Western credits. 
Repayment, of these are by no means 
ensured, either, because the Bast Bloc 
, owes so much to the West. . 

So the Americans would like to see 
East- West deals reduced to strictly en- 
forced commercially feasible . propor- 
tions. 


This is the formula agreed on by the 
seven at Versailles. But it is formula 
open to interpretation by both Ameri- 
cans and Germans and one which can 
easily enough be bent to suit national 
interests.' 

This was clearly demonstrated in the 
remarks on the European-Soviet natural 
gas deal on the one hand and American 
grain shipments to the Soviet Union on 
the other.' 

President Reagan found 'it easy 
enough to defend his country's grain 
deals in terms Of this formula: the So- 
viets have to pay cash'. 

The gas-pipeline 1 deal; on the other 
hand; the Americans complain, is a cre- 
dit-transaction that Increases the ! East 
Bloc’s debt to thb West and redilceS its 
creditworthiness. 1 ' •' • *■ " 

What it all boils down to is that the 
USA would like to embark on a mild 
trade war^vith the Sqviet Union as was 
customary before the “invention" of 
free trade in the 1 8th century. 

. According tq the, mercantiJUtic pre- 
cepts of that era, any deal that 
strengthened thejpartner was bqd wiqle 
those deals that weakened him — or at 
least made him dependent — were 
1 good. ■ ' *' ' 

Consequently, food ' shipments 1 for 
cash' that deplete the gold and fdreign 
1 exchange reserves’ of the Soviet Union 
are good, while technology transfer On 

n credit Ib bad i • -n , . , «» 

These transfers of technology streng- 


then the Soviet Bloc without making it 
pay much in return. 

As the Americans see it, the credits in 
connection with such deals can be re- 
paid through the goods produced by 
this technology. 

Seen in a mercantilists light, this is 
sound logic which the Americans see as 
being clearly demonstrated hy the gas- 
pipeline deal: Europe supplies the So- 
viets with the equipment needed to de- 
velop its Siberian gasfleld and the So- 
viet Union pays for it by shipping gas! 

Such a deal, which makes sense if 
concluded between equal partners, is 
tolerable for the Europeans because it 
eases neighbourly • relations" with an 
alien system. 

The Americans deplore it because it 
favours the enemy. 

: There can be no doubt that both Sides 
are right from their- own vantage point. 

- The Versailles compromise formula 
is 'flexible enough td only just permit 
the -gas deal because the financing of 
the credit is still feasible. But it preclu- 
des a secopd . deal , of similar size bet- 
ween Europe and the East Bloc, tbps 
restricting the policy of active East- 
y/tist trade. .’, ' t ' ( . 

.. ;The question as to howEast-West 
trade can be expanded still further .re- 
mains. The two systems are simply too 
different to permit extensive partner- 
ship relations. ■' • 1 • 

One -prerequisite for an active East- 
West trade would be a more consumer- 
oriented Soviet policy at home and a 
more attractive., range of goods for ex- 
port to the West. But the Soviet Union 
has little to offer other than raw mate- 
rials. .. .i . 

Seen in this light, even the Federal 
Republic.of Germany can. Jive with (he 
Versailjps fonuulq.. . ,$erhd Hansen 
(Deutsches Allgemeines Sonntagibialt. 

13 June 1982) 
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A Hungarian delegate to the 36th 
Comecon conference in Budapest 
has called for : economic reforms 
throughout the East Bloc t "■ ' • 

. Josef Bognar, president of the , Hun- 
garian Institute for : the World , Econo- 
my, said the East Bloc should be more 
. flexible and open-minded about world 
trade. 

" He wanted more harmonious ties bet- ' 
ween. Individual East Bloo economies 
and more attention paid tp specific 
. problems In each country. . 

The k'gbnda in'duddd ' hot '6nly' the 
customary periodic cdrdinatio'n of ifride 
*- and ; production plans within the organi- 
sation but also an -analysis * of» the 
'global economic situation ' and- /its 
effects on Comecon. •-> : : 

' ;pno tbpic was how ' to 4 red^e' the 
‘ enormous |dibt to ‘the West’ of indivi- 
dual 'Comefcon members.’ 

Poland and Rumania are. noiy.bgreiy 
ip a position to meet tlje repayment 
.deadlines' on thejf short qnq. r^pdipm- 
te|n) Joans of almost ySjsSObb., } 

. i.Jn-: view -of . this:* amount, 1 ,, -the 
USSBObn • overall -debt assumed- -for 
, Cpmecqn seems (qq lqw,. 

•For the! first time in Cbmecon’s histo- 
ry! the' conference aiso saw an' official 
exchange' of , views -oh far-reaching re- 
> forms in ’ the' organisation’s foreign 
trade and monetary policy. . >i 

The position of some- irthe member 
countries noW seems to brake reforms 
- that have been delayed for so long man* 
'datory.' New moved fOfia'IdeVelopmeht 
■ strategy that would -improve CotoecdhV 
position on international markets are 
overdue. -1 


East bloc economic change 


Certain' statements by leading East 
Bloc economists sect* to indicate that 
these reforms will include mnetary mea- 
sures and more attention to market for- 
ces. 

Even Soviet -eoqnpqdste .seized, lUpoii ; 
some adme of the 'reform demand! ? Voi- ; 
ced in Budapest. 

Another ;Huqgar|bn demand rw^ that > 
Comecon should export ' more to {he ' 
non-rouble area in a bid to keep pace 
, Vfith the West'p tec^qlogicgj Rpgress. 

ft is obyious that the main rea$oq for 



'tKese.HunWriari pfopdsal! Was to’en- 
'.Hiiq^ary’i' ow'd commercial ftee- 
. doms' and that ddumiy’fe high '^onorhic 
■ standaVd. Mdle thin half of Hiingaty’g 

trade is now with the West 

J " Leading: Soviet economist Professor 
rOJeg BogoraolOv.was-mbre cautious. He 
i favoured moreitradejwith the West bht 
he wanted it to include more finUhed 
.products., 

r[ 'M 

.exporting, ,.^s Qyfp. eppnode woes 

tnmilDh ito rrAriit nnlL! ’ I * -‘ 


mention that it is the non-proiltabijity 
of planned economies that has ’ made 
• 'Western credits too expensive- for Com- 
‘econ couritries. ! He also failed to men- 


tion the unrealistic prices and the trade 
and monetary monopoly that the indivi- 
dual Comecon countries maintain. 

He called for intensified division of 
labour, better coordination of the five- 
year plans, regulation of qupply and de- 
mand via rices’ and rtiofe scope of deci- 
sion for the individual plants. 

* •: 'The Hupgartyn and Yugoslav models 
were clearly in evidence. 

There was another tricky question 
that had to be dealt with by the East 
Bloc prime ministers: supplying the 3S0 
million , people in.theBIqo.with consu- 
mer' feboda 1 . •‘Except for.; Hungary, the 
position is deplorable. 

After Poland and Rumania, it is now 
the Soviet Union itself that is threaten- 
ed with a cbllapse of the supply system 
(following three poor harvests in a row). 

■ 'result, the objective' Was to 

achieve a better distribution of availa- 
ble supples within Cofhecon >— which 
' is somewhat 1 at odds with the wishes of 
those Comeborr natiohi that depend On 
their sales of high quality 'food and con- 
sumer goods* for their foreign Exchange. 

■ There is no way of preventing a fur- 
ther deterioration of the suply' position 
WitHout'grain impbrtsfrom America. 

"Trie'fSct that: the 1 beginning of the 
inference ; WaS marked by Hungary’s 
increasing priced for ‘super, diesbl Arid 
Heating ‘oil by l5per cent clearly 'shows 
the problems cohfronting Comecon: • 

; Gustav Chalupa 
(bdrTasssspiegel.9 Jude 1982) 
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tt Is waning short for ailing Industrial giant AEG-Telefunken, or Frankfurt and 
Hlo< The group Is about DM5bn in the red and needs at least DMSbn help, 
juglng director Heinz DUrr has put together a plan to salvage the com- 
tj that will need to be backed jointly by Bonn, the LBnder, the banks, the staff, Share- 
Hen, bondholders and an Industrial partner. If only one of these groups breaks 
ib this third and possibly final rescue bid for AEG could fall, and doubts have al- 
dybeea raised about Herr DUrr’s package. 


nrUgx ciin^AMAolT 1161 ® 1654 AEO rescue bid ralses at 

X IIC (SltvCviSiSCB 1 least a point of order and arguably 
_ % % _ W of fair play. Plans to rejig the group 

nphinn * 1 » u can hope to run at a profit will 
'' fj«| a shot In the arm from the state, 
if. The last rescue bid, based on the pri- 

IliC Headlines ^ enterprise so highly rated by its 

B i, companies and bankers led by 
tier Bank’s Hans Friderlchs, was a 


—i — —r— j 

T he Europeans and the prudner Bank's Hans Friderlchs f was a 
have for months been engaged ii Wore. 

fierce dispute over US interest rates u Yet there is no point in standing on 
the Siberian gas deal with the Soviets principle when over 100,000 jobs are in 
The headlines are dominated by* fopirdy. If the state can help, it 
ciisations of protectionism and ! told. But can it? That is the question. 


"ciisations of protectionism an<) 
"growing dispute over trade in steel 
agricultural products. 

The decisions of the Intemali 
Trade Commission (America's authi 


I . What justification can there be for 
Boon standing surety for a DMlbn loan 
ljU AEG-Telefunken, and the Lander 
out individual AEG works, if 


watching over imports) promote thtcj huhiecht are not to be helped too? 
pression that Germnn-American form huknecht also manufacture consu- 
trade relations nre now governed m ro durables such as refrigerators and 
mutual criticism und general w« raling machines and employ a payroll 
grapes. MWJWO. The company has colled in 

It is worth taking a look behlndjap flertcrivers. 
nalistic facades. , fa about the Bauknecht wor- 

German direct investments in'.At M Do (hey have any less right than 
United States have risen from DMSfo *10 workers to having their jobs sho- 
io DM15bn in the past 1 2 years. At leas ai up by an injection of government 
450 German compnnics now prodw «h? 

their goods in America. k the slate entitled to take sides in 

Some 2,000 companies arc now rffl, fit market and if it is, what nre its 
hers of the Gcrmnn-Amcrlcan Chanl* tonces of success? The consumer du» 
of Commerce. Half of them are "Iks market is in the doldrums for two 
diaries of German firms; und the n* rasooj. 

ber or German companies in Amtt : ^tplus capacity is due in part to the 
ups doubled In the past five years, urket for refrigerators and washing 
Despite all the negative reports j^wies having largely been saturated, 
day, the German business comoM wt households already havo them, 
has greatly contributed towards a iTie other main contributory factor is 
live balance Bheet of German- ftttatt of economy. Two years of high 
relations. pptoyment and a decline in pur- 

It is true that potential investong^g power in real torms could hard- 
the United States have been, fright«"p«"to make their mark. 

'off by the see-sawing economic Mw washing machine can easily 

cM policy of the US administration, rj Jo average family half a month’s 


But even so, the DM3.4bn 
investment in America during the 
ter administration showed no i 


wiome pay. 

fa industry was banking on energy- 
rtug products proving a profitable 


change In the firat year or Reagani»C | ln ' rk '>. bat they haven’t, especially 
' fanures of declined 


vestors made more headlines thanj^ 
successes. And the failures should* 
always be blamed on others. 

In sonic cases they are due tq.PfwJ 
Harity with the market and the 
logical standards in the’ United SPJ 
apd in others to wrong manageW« I0 | 
cisions. , I 

. The formerly flourishing exchsnW 
trainees, and executives 
United Stales and Germany, js 

r .The fact that various circles in 
warn of a growing island 
. both sides of the Atlantic should , 
added reason for the German 
community to go beyond 
worried sights on anti-Amenf-a 
jmonstrations in Bonn. , • 

i...- GeitfJatis# 

.. (HandiUblitr. I® Jun * 


ed washing machines, refrigerators, 
freezers and stoves at 17 factories. 

Bosch and Siemens, AEG’s major do- 
mestic competitors, were quicker to 
sense the shape of things to come and 
agreed in 1967 to join forces in manu- 
facturing household goods. 

They realised that the only survivors 
in the market would be the manufactu- 
rers who turned out long runs profita- 
bly, relying on a high degree of automa- 
tion. 

Bauknecht were also tempted to 
plunge headlong into growth. They did 
so too fast and with too little regard for 
financial safety. That brought them into 
their present predicament, which could 
be curtains. 

Yet Bauknecht’s position in respect 
of production and the market is far 
from bad. Neither is AEG’s. But they 
both lack tiie cash to last the distance. 

Ought Baden-WQrltemberg to bail 
out Bauknecht to save 1,000 jobs each 
in Schomdorf and Culw now that AEG 
have decided to shut down the former 
Zanker works in Ttibingen7 

Ought Bavaria to invest DM300m in 
AEG’s household goods division in Nu- 
remberg, as AEG sincorely hope it will? 
Baden-Wflrucmbcrg und Duvaria would 
end up competing for the market in an 
industry still bedevilled by surplus ca- 
pacity, 

Cupacity would still bo surplus to re- 
quirements. Competition would conti- 
nue, with the winner taking all and the 
loser being elbowed out of the market. 


How can profits be made in such a sit- 
uation and who is to be the loser? 
Must it be Miele, a family firm that is 
still running at a profit? Is it to be 
Bosch or Siemens? 

AEG, the penniless giant, has a 20- 
per-cent share of the market but is ope- 
rating at a loss. 

The management has decided to shut 
down next year its Zanker division in 
Tflbingen and Kfippersbusch in Gelsen- 
kirchen. It has no choice. 

In the first stage of the bid to stream- 
line the group and get it out of the Ted 
five of the 17 consumer durables facto- 
ries were shut down. 

The remaining dozen still employ 
19,500 people who between them ac- 
count for over DM3bn in turnover, and 
when Tflbingen and Gelsenkirchen shut 
down there will still be ten. 

The group cannot afford to 'keep 
Units going that manufacture virtually 
the same products and compete with 
each other for the market. 

Neither can the state, especially as its 
intervention Could bring other compa- 
nies into difficulties that have sb far 
managed to trade successfully under 
their own steam. ' 1 

Even so, AEG-Telefunken la bteedlng 
to death, figuratively speaking, because 
of the burden of interest payments on 
cash it had to borrow because it lacked 
resources of Us ovm. 

Managing director Hein? DQrr says 
the bid will need backing from industry, 
banks and insurance companies, the 
staff, Bonn and the Lttndcr. But AEG 
can be rescued and is worth rescuing, 
Management, the unions and the state 
ho says, have to join forces nowadays to 
keep industries going that must be kept 
going to retain the technology and 
know-how. 

There is no other, line of defence 
against the Japanese attack,' he aiys, 
and he may well be right. 

Tile collapse of AEG would certainly 
shake the German economy, but the 
rescue bid has Consequences for on eco- 
nomic and social system that is still felt 
(and feels itself) to be market-orient- 
ated. They are consequences the signifi- 
cance of which many politicians and 
businessmen are not even prepared to 
admit to themselves. Georg Heller 

(Deutsches Allgeraclnes Sonnwgsblait, 
13 June 1982) 


Mannesmann pushes profit 
through its pipelines 


K b was certainly a mqjof reason 
fauknecht went to the wall. The 
‘8?raenl invested heavily In electric 
jJ 8 ** heaters, but the sales boom was 
gtd, 

capacity is due not only to 
Jtoguatldg but also to new produc- 
oethods. The only manufacturer 
Bing at a profit nowadays is the 
0 *h®bas opted for automation. 

we manufactured in increa- 
jjy Jong nins by fewer and fewer 
2* F *ilure to jump on this band- 
*“■ plunged AEG, the largest 
SP W the trade, into the red. 
m * 1 to" 60s and 70s are being visi- 
i*J e 80s, AEG took over one com- 

^ ,0lbtr 10 ra ^ e sure of be " 
hSjJV-Wdi were staged for Kflp* 
iJjpT* Neff, Zanker, BBC and Lin- 
P ^fQ.iiqge, the group manu factor- 


M annesmann are doing well, not 
only in pipes but also in mecha- 
nical engineering and power station 
construction, and the current upturn 
comes after substantial gains last year. 

In 1981 turnover increased by 18 per 
cent to DMJ5J4bn, with pipes continu- 
ing to account for the lion’s shore of the 
increase. . 

Despite diversificatioh in recent years 
pipes made up 41 per emit of consolida- 
ted turnover. 

The group made a profit on its com- 
mercial operations. It also made one on 
pipes, which are in the red in 1980, Re- 
structuring, in the group’s steel and pipe 
works has paid, dividends. , . , 

In 1981 the pipes division increased 
output by 14 and turnover ,by 29 per 


Kienzlei Apparatebau GmbH was 
DM30m In the red, 

Kienzle is expected by Mannesmann 
managing director Egon Overbeck to be 
working at a profit again by the end of 
1984. ... ■ 

A remarlcable feature . &T tiding in 
1981 was the further increase in foreign 
business to 68 per cent., . 

The annual surplus, was DM90m tip 
at DM272m, of which DM \ 16m were 
registered as profits.., A. DKto dividend 
will be paid for 198 1, as against 
DM5.?0 in recent years. ■ i . . 

In July basic capital )s to be fnefeas- 
ed by a nominal DM 124m to a total 
PM 1,116m. ' . 

Investments last year .reached a rec- 
ord DM6b8m, including ,DM500m at 

L. P .1 .tin.. IIMI 


cent, Three-and-a-hajf million tonnes of home, of which tfie (ion’s share was 
nines were manufactured. Including ploughed Into pipes, and steelworjcs. 

■ “ . . ’ t 1 . . . 4no^ 1 J inn; 1 


three million tppne? at home, and the 
pipes boom continues. . . . , . , 

But all divisions of the group have 
played thejr part in Mannesmann’s pro- 
fits. Hartmann & Braun were b^ck in 
the black* whereas , pew acquisition 


, Between, 1982 and 1985 Mapnesmann 
plans to invest pM^SBn a year in plant 
and equipment. ' . ' ' 

Norbert Welter 

(Rheinlscher Mukur/Chriit ui)d Welt, 

.,! . ,, V . 


US steel levies 
tolerable 
— Lambsdorff 

DIE^WELT 

A merican levies on steel Imports 
rVfrom the EEC, although undesira- 
ble in principle, are tolerable, says 
Bonn Economic Affairs Minister Count 
Lambsdorff. 

Most German steelmakers are not af- 
fected because they don’t rely on go- 
vernment subsidies, which is the accu- 
sation levelled by US steelmakers at the 
Europeans. 

The US Department of Commerce 
has decided tq penalise only Rflchling- 
Burbach,' who export next to no steel to 
America anyway, and Peine-Salzgitter. 

These two German steelmakers are 
said to be subsidised by 8.6 and 3.2 per 
cent respectively. 

Both are for the most part given re- 
gional aid and Count Lambsdorff 
hopes the US authorities will dispense 
with levies in their case. 

The Department of Commerce esti- 
mates that most German steelmakers 
are subsidised less than one per cent. 
The figure for British steel is 40 per 
cent. 

For French and Belgian steel the esti- 
mate varies between 20 and 30 per cent. 
For Italian steel it is 18 per cent. So 
Count Lambsdorff feels it is time subsi- 
dies were reduced in the Common Mar- 
ket. 

Ho was happy that Washington, shar- 
ed the German view that grants to pro- 
mote the use of coke ‘to fire furnaces 
were not subsidies to the steel industry. 

,He was opposed to self-restraint 
agreements by exporters as a means of 
settling the conflict. He advised compa- 
nies hit to refer the levy to Galt. 

US steel importers, including US sub- 
sidiaries of German stcclniakeis, are 
how required to deposit cash with the 
customs authorities to offset the subsi- 
dies, on average about $300 a ton. 

The American Institute for Imported 
Steel expects many kinds of foreign 
steel to be ousted from the US market. 
The penalties are the highest to, be im- 
posed by the United States on steel im- 
ports for years. 

The institute has already warned that 
US steelmakers' would take the oppor- 
tunity provided by the import barriers 
to increase their prices. 

the increase, it daijns, will cost Ame- 
rican consumers $5bn a year. 

By US law the levies come' finally 
into force once judgment is passed, by 
the Department of Commerce and the 
International Trade Commission in Wa- 
shlngton. 

That will be on 24 August dhd 8 6e- 
tober respectively. 

;! 'Maiiy Americah experts are wonder- 
ing what all the fuss is about: US steel 
consumption this year will probably to- 
tal 94.8m tons, of which not even five 
per cent is imported from EEC coun- 
tries. • 

Besides, in April shlpmfcnts from 
Western Europe were 319,000 tons, or 
43.9>per cent down on April 1981. ( 

-. With, levies expected, ordersiof Euro- 
pean steel have already plummeted, go 
a fufthef decline can be.qxpeqttd. .. , 

Uf> steelmakers are working at below 
50 per Cent capacity and 106,000 ateel- 
workers areunerapjoyedv 

,. ... .. (p|< wdw 14 June )#£?) 
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East bloc access to technology a 
cause for American concern 


P resident Reagan wants to curb the 
export of technology to East Bloc 
countries. He first suggested stricter Co- 
com regulations at the Western econo- 
mic summit in Ottawa last year. 

Cocom is the coordinating committee 
for East- West trade. It is based in Paris. 

By importing Western technology the 
Soviet Union and its satellites can 
accelerate the pace of their arms build- 
up, bridge gaps in industrial production 
and save heavily on research and deve- 
lopment. 

The East Bloc gains access to crucial 
sectors of advanced Western technology 
partly via normal commercial channels 
and partly in a more roundabout man- 
ner. 

A characteristic feature is the purch- 
ase of Western computers and microe- 
lectronic semi-finished products that 
are the heart and mind of modem mili- 
tary technology. 

Strenuous efforts are naturally made 
in the Bast Bloc countries themselves to 
develop electronic components and 
computers. A 1981 Pentagon survey of 
Soviet armament reported impressive 
progress. 

Electronic capacity has been greatly 
extended in the East Bloc, but there are 
still bottlenecks, especially in software. 

The East also lags behind in the finer 
points of and progress in further devel- 
opment of hightcapadty miniaturised 
components. 

The West owes Its lead In micropro- 
cessors and other miniaturised and inte- 
grated circuit units printed on tiny sili- 
con chips not only to US space research 
but also to a powerful bunt of indus- 
trial innovation in the civil sector. 

The East Bloc is trying, by hook or by 
crook, to gain access to what it lacks. 
Where microelectronics cannot be 
bought directly it is imported via third 
countries, especially Turkey, it is un- 
derstood. 

Where technological know-how is not 
for sale the East Bloc does not necessa- 
rily have to resort to espionage. The 
West is brimful of technology. 
Specialised literature and laboratory re- 
ports are freely accessible. Access can 
also be gained to data banks. 

So It is hardly surprising that the So- 
viet Union now lags behind tiie West in 
electronic development by only two to 
five years, . as against an estimated TO to 
12 years in the 1965 .Pentagon report 
Microelectronic, components and 
computers, the 1981' survey says, have 
been reconstructed by any means avail- 
able. The Pentagon says the Soviet 
Union has been given a veritable tech- 
nology transfusion. 

Defence Secretary Weinberger is con- 
tinually producing evidence to support 
his claim that Soviet military electronics 
is largely American in origin. 

This is said to apply in equal measure 
to weapons, with automatic target-fin- 
ders, to ballistic missiles and to com- 
mand and control instrumentation. 

The Soviet computer range known as 
the Ryad series is reported to use the 
same software and peripherals aft the 
IBM 360 and 370. 

Development aid of this kind, unwit- 
tingly given by the capitalist system, has 
lastingly benefited the GDR, which has 
relied on internationally acknowledged 
management consultants and staff in- 


structors In building up its computer in- 
dustiy. 

It has been able to use to a large ex- 
tent the proven research findings of 
leading US manufacturers of micro- 
chips, says the All-German Research 
Unit, West Berlin. 

“Buying Western technology,** it wri- 
tes in a report, “may be expensive but 
as a rule it seldom entails any great 
difficulty.** 

The West has heightened the risk it 
runs by marketing advanced technology 
6uch as electronics so generously. 

There is a growing realisation that the 
trafTio from West to East in sensitive 
military and Industrial material cannot 
continue as it has been doing. 

But views differ on bow and to what 
extent the transfer of technology is to 
be curbed. 

President Reagan says the West must 
ensure on a broad front that Western 
technology, especially electronics, i9 
protected and preserved. 

Communist bids to gain access to it 
must draw a blank. 

Bonn has long showed signs of agree- 
ing but is not keen to regulate technolo- 
gy transfer as comprehensively as 
Washington would like. 

The German government is not in fa- 
vour of fresh control and embargo pro- 
cedures. As far as is needed for reasons 
of aeourity, Bonn says, strategic exports 
must be bandied better and more sonsi- 


A Social Democrat MP has accused 
the government of having thrown 
open the door for indiscriminate arms 
exports. 

Norbert Gansel said the arms lobby 
had won the day on the government's 
new guidelines for arms exports. 

He said the government had breach- 
ed both Basic Law — the 1949 Bonn 
Constitution — and the Arms Control 
Act. 

The guidelines have been accepted by 
most SPD MPs, but Gansel was one of 
several critics. During several hours de- 
bate by the parliamentary party he tried 
unsuccessfully to Introduce several 
amendments. 

He called for tougher restrictions and 
clarification of the guidelines. 

“Anyone who claims the new guide- 
: IWes ard restrictive,** he complained, 
"either fails to' appreciate the problem 
or is laying himself open to suspicions 
of befogging the issue." 

Thik criticism was counted mainly by 
Chancellor Schmidt and Justice Minis- 
ler JGrgen Schmude, 

“In future,” said the Chancellor, 
“there will be much tougher restrictions 
on arms exports.” “The restrictive over- 
all approach is quite clear,** said Herr 
Schmudo. 

Herr Gansel and the SPD critics were 
particularly mistrustful of a provision 
that allowed for the export of arms in 
special circumstances. 

These circumstances were If “by vir- 
tue of special political considerations 
exceptions of a general natufe are made 
or, in specific instances, vital interests 
of the Federal Republic 6f Germany 
warrant an exception being 
made.** ■ 

Helmut Schmidt did not agree that 


bly within the existing Cocom frame- 
work. 

Cocom is the Coordinating Commit- 
tee for East- West Trade, based in Paris. 
If its work were done more sensibly and 
more effectively much, it is said, could 
be accomplished. 

But Cocom is slow and cumbersome. 
There is not enough political elan to 
make more out of the system. 

So President Reagan's efforts have 
yet to be given effective backing. In 
January, for instance, the US govern- 
ment convened a special session of the 
coordinating committee. 

There are 15 member-countries, all 
the Nato countries except Iceland, plus 
Japan. In Bonn and other Cocom capi- 
tals the importance of the gathering was 
played down afterwards. 

Yet it was the first time in 25 years 
that Cocom, which has existed for over 
three decades, had debated basic issues 
of future technology exports. 

More particularly, as Washington 
emphasised, it was the first time in a 
quarter of a century that Cocom had 
discussed the subject at a high-ranking 
level. 

It was noted afterwards, ofT the rec- 
ord of course, that the Cocom countries 
had grown even more clearly 
aware of the problems presented by 
technology transfer. 

But the Cocom system is cumber- 
some. Voting is taken Item, by Item on 
whether an export order is of strategic 


importance to the East Bloc and n 
ther export permission should be 
ted or not. w 

Products that are Cocom-lisitd 
sensitive are not subject to an ex* 
export ban, but in a special permit » 
cedure an export embargo can bit 
posed. 

Even the most minute changes to f 
embargo list can only be made bj 
unanimous decision of the 15 Coct 
countries, so a system of this kind 
bound to have its loopholes, and en 
riencc hus shown thut they can bei! 
able. 

It is high time the process t 
consolidated and implemented ex 
consistently, and this calls for a poj 
cal decision by the governments com 
ned. 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


‘Waste not, want not’ becomes ‘waste it 
because it’s not wanted 9 


E very few weeks there is a collection 
of waste paper in a small town in 
iae. People regularly mnko up par- 
old newspupers for recycling, 
gut they are wusting their time. The 
pdles they carefully tie up in string 
Ljoot sold to a paper factory; they are 
pdly driven to the municipal rubbish 
jtp. 

• TVe daren't tell anyone,** says the 


Government agencies responsibl{i|W r r ®f* use disposal depart- 
issuing export permits in membtr- aM"""* , would 1 be dlaa PP ointed ' Bul 

« . , t — -U a « r Kiiiiam f uraeia Manav 


tries must enforce Cocom regui^nn’t find any buyers of waste paper 

with equal earnest in processing acji .... „ 

cations to export technology to conus compost installation a few miles 
nist countries fra the road lias also run into prob- 

When sensitive technology is q, ^ oplc would prefer “ ot 10 dis ‘ 
ted to countries outside the East J jt ms bullt polltlcions ond en . 
care must be taken to ensure that Ills ^ 0 , ike ‘ were enthusiastic 
not end up in the East. J |ht opporlimity of converting 

Whenever there is the slightest w!| ubige into compost and earning 
cion that technical equipment, espea mey at the same time, 
ly with electronic controls, that b foe manager of the compost works 
been ordered by a communist court] ^vhas to cart his product to the wine- 
for commercial use might be put to ri Rovers of the Moselle. No-one nearer 
litnry use, the order should be caiwl )m will have it, and they will only 
led. i±[\ free of charge. 

Electronic components that an tj| Politicians and environmentalists still 
such crucial importance in weapoa oduniasticaily proclaim that trash is 
technology cannot be allowed to caj Iwh money and raw materials to be re- 
tinue slipping through the net as iJ tlM. 

have done in the past. Tto optimism is no longer shared by 

Klims BroiM, ml «sp°osiblc J ot handling and 

Frankfurter Allnem.tmfita S ! S° U5Ch0ld WaStC ° °' 

for Deutschland, 4 JDiutili WWhonlfcs. 

ton plans to make recycling mandn- 

“yin the Reftise Disposal Bill it cx- 

t a * | t ^ to submit to the Bundestag iutcr 

011 1 11 P 1 1 VI PC fyw. but Ihc men on the spot don’t 

glAAlA VAAllVhJ &k that will make much difference. 

toal authority and industrial gur- 
lOVV lll*P 1 disposers are to be required to 

" J * ** ^ ^ { I°P new recycling concepts und to 

gWer offers to recycle trash made by 
fairs Minister LanibsdorfT, FDP, u jmaic companies, 
strongly in favour of a relaxation, i Esperts arc convinced this require- 
But his view was shared neliJHltou will fail t 0 speed (lie puco or re- 
tire Chancolior, who is a Social IWtag any further. 

M ' nister melhods or recycling waste arc 

the FDP leader. jtaislly invented. A small firm in 

Herr Bnhr's suggestion '"Kldorf, Tor Instance, has devised, 

how he new guideiines worked^ comment „ method of 

t ee, then reviewing them in (lower pots out or old cables. 

time waa accepted by the pa rliamfrm \ , 

party v IJJTflbingen University professor has 

Time alone would tell whether converting sewage sludge 

were applied as restrlctively h ne 01 onli 

umniri i Urn f®. bo have scientists in Britain and 


Electronic components that an 
such crucial importance in map 
technology cannot be allowed to to 
tinue slipping through the net as ih. 
have done in the past. 

Klaus Droichhim 


Arms export guidelines 
under heavy fire 




mf‘\ 
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this provision threw the door wide open 
for arms exports to Third World coun- 
tries. He said it referred only to friendly 
neutral states. 

Differences of opinion also arose on 
arms manufactured jointly with other 
countries. Herr Gansel called for Bonn 
to insist on the right to veto sales to a 
given country. 

' The Chancellor felt this was unrealis- 
tic. “The idea of insisting on a veto 
right is," he said, “wishful thinking.” 

Herr Gansel and the critics claim the 
guidelines contradict resolutions passed 
at the Munich SPD conference. 

The Social Democrats had then call- 
ed on the government to limit arm9 ex- 
ports strictly to member-countries of the 
Atlantic alliance and comparable dem- 
ocratic states. 

Egon Bahr, chairman of the arms ex- 
ports working party in the Bundestag 
SPD, said he well understood the mis- 
trust felt by many M PS. 

At the same time he made it clear that 
In comparison with their predecessors 
the new arms export guidelines were far 
more restrictive. 

He criticised, but did not name. Cabi- 
net members who had sought to have 
restrictions on arms exports eased. Vor- 
wSrts understands that Economic Af- 


fairs Minister LanibsdorfT, FD^i 1 
strongly in favour of a relaxation. 

But his view was shared neither 
the Chancolior, who is u Social D« 
crut, nor by Foreign Minister Oensd 
the FDP leader. 

Herr Bahr's suggestion of first 6K 
how the new guidelines worked In ? 
tice, then reviewing them in si* 
time was accepted by the parliamw 
party. 

Time alone would tell whew] 
were applied as restrlctively as lh« i 
would like. 

“If, after the trial period, they 
found not to have been satisfactory, 
continued, “the parliamentary P 5 


Jfar* even claim to have recycled 
5 d protein from used car tyres, but 


tut, poiliuuiv...- ». ■ Ijii , - _ ■ - 

will have to decide either to taken?* ® w five to ten years before either 

subject again or to seek to amend tat ^ will be feasible on a commer- 

gal provisions." 


The SPD parliamentary pojtf . 
called on its members of the Fcder® 
curity Council, Herbert Wehnerj 
Egon Bahr, to advocate strongly 1 ] 
trictive approach on arms exports- 
Lothar Ldfflcr, vice-chairmen « 
parliamentary party, had this to sW, 
ter several hours of debate : x 

' “The debate has reaffirmed our 
rough discussion and the resolve i 
Federal government to adopt a **? 
tive approach. .lj 

“That is why doubts as the 
of collaboration with the Fede 
vemment, on the basis of trust' , 
export control are without f jwjjj ^ 

(VonrfrtO 




tal, paper and organic materials from 
household waste. 

There were even plans to recycle half 
the country's domestic garbago by the 
end of the decade, and that would have 
been roughly 14 million tonnes a year. 

The aim was to reduce Germany's de- 
pendence on imported raw materials. 
But, as one official admits: “For two or 
three years wo have realised it just isn't 
working the way we thought it 
would.” 

The technology is not the main pro- 
blem. The difficulty is selling the recy- 
cled raw material, which can seldom 
compete with the original product for 
quality. 

The cost of recycling is higher than 
initially estimated in most cases too, but 
politicians are so keen that they seem to 
overlook such details. 

“In the early 70s," says Hans Langer, 
“any local authority that hud plans to 
recycle waste was sura of government 
grants." 

“The engineers started inventing 
ways of doing It but no-one ever both- 
ered to go into costs or marketing. Why 
should they? No-one had to submit a 
statement of accounts." 

That wus why many local politicians 
were so keen about garbage compost- 
ing. It Bounded wonderful and went 
down well with voters and ccologlcul 
groups. 

But as long as local authorities are 
unable to sell tire compost, the cost of 
refuse disposal by this technique will be 
between DM60 and DM150 per tonne, 
or roughly twice as much as incinera- 
tion or (hreo times as much us dumping. 

Since refuse disposul charges then 
have to bo increased, householders 


soon lose enthusiasm about progress of 
this kind. 

So it is hardly surprising no mention 
is made any more of the 50 to 60 gar- 
bage composting installations that were 
to have been built all over tire country. 

At present there are 16, and they pro- 
cess about three per cent of German 
household garbage. There probably 
won’t be any more for a while, says 
Bemd Wolbeck of the Bonn interior 
Ministry. 

The Bonn government has fallen well 
short of its waste paper recycling targets 
too. It had hoped about half the coun- 
try's 10m tonnes of waste paper could 
be recycled. 

This was ail admirable target, given 
that about 15 trees are felled to make u 
tonne of paper. 

But the uses to which waste paper 
can be put in the wrapping paper and 
cardboard industry have gradually been 
exhausted, so the idea was to expand 
the market for grey-tinted recycled 
paper. 

Recycled paper costs more than 
while und the uses to which it can bo 
put are limited. Not even the Bonn Mi- 
nistries, which are supposed to use only 
recycled paper, always do so. 

So tire recycling of waste paper is ac- 
tuully on the decline and only about 42 
per cent is currently reused. Besides, 
mast conics from the paper and packag- 
ing industry, not from domestic consu- 
mers. 

Industrial waste paper is of better 
quality and more uniform in quality 
too, making it eusier to process. 

Householders pile up five million 
tonnes of wuslo paper by the roadside 
every year, but only about two per cent 
is actually recycled. 

There is no hope of most of this 
waste puper ever being reused by lire 
paper industry, even state secretary 
Gttntcr Hnrtkopf of the Bonn Interior 
Ministry admits. 


Makers agree to step up use 
of re-usable containers 


i^'des, as Professor Karl Thomfc- 
f®>iensky of the Technical Universi- 
Berlin, puts it: 

[jjj| Nch processes look belter the 
P* way they arc from being put 
f Police. Politicians and the Press 
J^r to them because they sing 
r Pauses loo soon.” 

foey are disappointed when 
Lj°ta proves impracticable or 

L^officials at the Environmental 
^ ,on Agency, West Berlin, are dis- 
wWi results so far of the uses 
rec yded domestic gar- 

rr^beput. 

hopes about the idea 
glass, plastic, rubber, me- 


B overage manufacturers and the pac- 
kaging industry have agreed to 
make greater use of reusable containers 
and improve packaging recycling. 

Interior Minister Gerhart Baum says 
what happens, now will show whether 
or not he needs to go ahead with plans 
for a tax on packaging to stem the tide 
of waste. 

Ten per cent of household garbage, 
the Ministry says, is beverage contai- 
ners, and if there were no returnable 
bottles (reused up to 40 limes) the pro- 
portion would increase by about 20 per 
cent in the next few years. 

Using deposit-oniy reusable beer 
bottles rather than the no-deposit no-re- 
tum variety would result in an energy 
saving of up to 70 per cent. 

So Herr Baum says the industry’s un- 
dertaking is an Important contribution 
to the fight against the throw-away 
mentality. 

This kind of outlook contradicted a 
policy of conserving commodities and 

the environment. 

By the end of this year reusable con- 


tainers are to be distinctively marked so 
everyone will be able to see at a glance 
which packaging is environmentally 
sound. 

Bottles will be standardised to ratio- 
nalise recovery and cut the cost of re- 
use. The beverage industry has agreed 
to end advertising for no-deposit no-re- 
turn containers. 

All branches of the packaging indus- 
try (glass, board, cans and plastic) have 
undertaken to boost recycling percepti- 
bly in the years to come. 

Bottle manufacturers are to recycle in 
the medium term 1.5 million tonnes of 
waste glass a year instead of the present 
700,000 tonnes. 

The Interior Ministry says this is 
more than half the industry's output. 

Can manufacturers have undertaken 
by 1985 to increase by 25 per cent on 

- Continued on page 10 


Tire only meaningful use to which it 
can be put in any quantity, he says, is in 
generating energy or other alternative 
uses. 

And there is only one such alternative 
use that has so far resulted in a compe- 
titive product, the manufacture of flow- 
er pots from waste paper. 

These pots can be potted in the gar- 
den together with their contents. The 
plants will grow. The paper will rot 
without presenting the slightest ecologi- 
cal problem. 

Recycling glass is not such a sorry 
tale. Olass manufacturers have backed 
recycling strongly, and with costly ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

They have even hired pop stars such ' 
as Chris Andrews and Tony Sheridan to 
sing the praises of recycling glass in 
shopping centres. 

Colourful containers have been sited 
in towns all over the country by glass 
manufacturers for reclaiming old bott- 
les, and manufacturers have given the 
government an undertaking to buy back 
a certain quantity of old gloss every 
year. 

In 1974 they were recycling 150,000 
tonnes or so of old bottles a year. Lost 
year it was three times as much. By 
1985 the amount is scheduled to 
amount to 1.2 m tonnes, or about two 
thirds of the country's glass ivustc. 

But this industrial enthusiasm has 
anything but altruistic motives. Energy 
prices are so high that they stand to 
gain from using an admixture of old 
glass. 

They have an even more telling mo- 
tive. Interior Minister Gerhart Baum is 
continually threatening to ban non-re- 
turnable bottles. This would hit 
turnover hard. 

So gluss manufacturers readily accept 
file lessor evil of recycling waste so as to 
appease Herr Buum, who is keen on en- 
vironmental protection, and dissuade 
him from taking more effective measu- 
res. 

The success rates in recycling other 
kinds of waste vary. The only 100-per- 
ccnt success story is from the scrap- 
yards where two million old cars arc 
cannibalised and scrapped every year. 

Tire recycling quota for waste iron is 
25 per cent, for used lyres that arc burnt 
in ccinciH works 80 per cent and for 
camera batteries that dealers huve taken 
buck since 1980 a reasonable 40 per 
cent. 

But the other 60 per cent are still 
thrown into dustbins even though they 
contain highly toxic waste. 

It is not worthwhile separating plastic 
waste from household garbage. The va- 
rious materials vary too much and 
would need to be re-sorted. That costs 
too much. 

Since 1975 the Bonn government has 
invested over DM250m in developing 
and perfecting recycling techniques, but 
no matter how sophisticated the sorting 
and processing are, they are no use if 
the recycled product cannot compete in 
thc.market.. 

The government could lead the way 
us a consumer, says Benno Risch, an 
EEC environment expert. “The public 
sector could spend much more money 
on environmentally sound products in 
all Comon Market countries." 

The EEC Council of Ministers has 
officially advised member-governments 
to use recycled paper for all official 
forms and school books. 

Environment experts are hoping 
Brussels will make .further recommen- 
dations, such as deposit-only bottles for 
public service canteen s,. garbage com- 
post for public parks and so on. 

But it hasn’t yet. Irene Mayer-List 
(Die Zelt, 1 1 June 1982) 
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FISHING 


The German oyster industry begins to 
make up for lost time 


G erman oysters make up nowhere 
even remotely near one per cent or 
the world's output, but they have only 
been farmed since 1971. 

The German fishing industry 
abandoned the oyster as a cash catch 
back in 1926. In its heyday, a century 
ago, 500 tons a year were caught off 
Heligoland and in the shallows along 
the North Sea coast. 

Today 900,000 tons of oysters, unap- 
petising to look at but delicious to eat, 
lovers of sea food say, are fanned an- 
nually worldwide. 

Japan and the United States are the 
main producers. Since 1971 Germany’s 
experimental oyster beds hftve yielded 
between one-and-a-half and six tons a 
year. 

They are the result of a project star- 
ted by the Hamburg-based Federal Fi- 
shery Research Institute. 1 

Cold winters, overfishing and deple- 
tion of stocks, especially of young oys- 
ters, were the German oy- 
ster’s downfall in the early years of the 
century. 

After a vain bid to restock oyster 
beds with Portuguese oysters the indus- 
try called it a day after the First World 
VVar, but scientists are now confident 
the Japanese oyster will help the indus- 
try to reestablish itself this time. 

Fishery biologist Thomas Neudecker 
is pptimistic the Japanese newcomer 
will, In the right conditions, settle down 
off the North Frisian coast and cater for 
the demand of at least north German 
gourmets. . 

For six years he has been working on 
the oyster project at the Hamburg insti- 
tute’s Baltic outslation in Langballigau, 
near Flensburg. 

• “Our Oysters have so far sold 
well” says Neudeokcr, 31. “They are 
excellent in quality. 1 ' 

Ten years ago the institute imported 
its , first 500 Japanese oyster seedlings 
from Scotland as the opening move in 
an experiment backed by the Research 
MinisUy in Bonn. 

The Japanese oyster is impervious to 
wide variations in salination and tempe- 
rature. It is better suited than other va- 
rieties to survive tough .winters, and it 
.even flourishes in the Baltic, which has 
a very Ipw salt count. , , , 

The Langballigau research station 
was launched in.1979 as the first oyster 
farm In Germany where breeding wafc 
carried out artificially. 

Neudecker says the Insemination rate 
is 95 per cent. What this means is that 
several thousand eggs pef ’ oyster are fer- 
tilised, resulting in 24 hours in thorn- 


Agreement 
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Cofitlrjuedfrom page 9 

1980 the reoycling of old tin cans, ' That 
would be roughly 250,000 tonnes a year. 
: ' The Minister expects retailers to' pro- 
vide consumers with 1 a choice between 
deposit and no-retum containers! 

; The higher recycling r qiiota will, he 
s&Vb ( call on local authorities with re- 
sponsibility for waste disposal to recon- 
sider priorities. ■ i 

Cerda Sitsck 

. . . : (Frukhirter Rundscltau, 8 June 1982) 


sands of tiny seedlings, each with Its 
own shell, taking to the water. 

He and his fellow-scientists then try 
to keep the junior oysters alive and 
well. This calls for the right water, a 
constant 25 degrees centigrade and spe- 
cial algae cultures on which they feed. 

In ideal conditions the oysters double 
their weight weekly throughout their 
first year. Results have at times been so 


satisfactory, Neudecker says, that they 
can keep up with foreign breeders. 

Samples have been sent to Denmark 
and as far afield as Yugoslavia and Is- 
rael. 

There have been trials of a wide 
range or breeding techniques. Tempera- 
ture end food are not the only criterion. 
The kind of container used, plastic or 
metal, also counts. 


His latest recommendation is to a 

two-year-old oysters to a metal for 
with a little cement and to leave dZ 
grow to a full 80 grams, the sly 
which they are best eaten, a year later 

Oyster seedings are sent from Fl« 
burg to fishermen in Glllcksburg, 
Amrum, Nordstrand and Neuharlin 
sicl, all on the North Sea coast, who 
oyster farms as a part-time job. I 

The oyster breeding project has ao^ 
cost DM2.5m. It will probably end ioij 
present form at the year of next year. 

But the Fishery Research Inst 
hopes the Langballigau outstation 
be kept going with a grant from 
Bonn Agriculture Ministry. 
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Escaping the Nazi dragnet: how the 
family Bertini came to be 
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Irtor Christmas 1955 Ralph Giordano 
Thought my son Thomas, who was 
fyn five, a steam machine, a kind of 
fationary toy locomotive that belches 
[forth smoke and works pistons at an im- 
posive speed when fuel pellets are lit. 

He had bought it three weeks earlier 
to DM300, or half the monthly allow- 
ffi of students at the Leipzig literature 
admte. 

5 flecame to Leipzig from Hamburg as 
[i comrade and KPD official to learn 
jilKtnde of a socialist realist writer. 

He ran the steam ma- 
riue three or four times, then he was 
otisfied, As a child he had longed for a 

I wb machine of his own, he explai- 
ud, and now he had fulfilled his wish, 
ifeit a little late in the day. 

We thanked him profusely for the 
pmept, but he would hear nothing of 
iHewasn’t interested in gratitude. 

We knew his childhood had been 
orershadowed by fascism, but he never 
not Into details. He wus a noisy, cheer- 
ful man, popular with fellow-students 
hit already a little troublesome for the 
at 

• He was bound for a clash with SED 
lad KPD officialdom. Details can be 
: tad in his book Die Pnrtei hat iinmer 
itdufTho Party is Alwuys Right), writ- 
ten ifler he quit the KPD and pub- 
foedifl 1961, 

foil liis first and for long his only 
toUecaitsc lie didn’t go on to hc- 
ee a writer us planned, not |o begin 
'4 at least. JHs first book goes u long 
uy towards explaining why. 

Ihe doctrines or ideology and art 
tory he embraced and the arts us 
iwilicd in the GDR blocked his mind 
“d halted his pen. 

He made a mime for himself as n TV 
“Pwer, travelling around the world 
bringing back film footage about its 
Mil and political tension. 

Hi kept on writing after all, hut kept 
^ about it, ami now the book has 11- 
[%been published, It is a novel entit- 
w Tht Bartinis, the talc of n family, 
g^tomo Bertini headed north from 
determined to become a rntdor 
l^an. He toured the. cities of Eur- 
IJt and stayed in Hamburg more or 
Ip by coincidence. 

y.?® became the father of a son. But it 
^““Possible to describe the course of 
J* satisfactorily in mere thumbnail 
ups. and down, the tragedy 
“we comedy, 

'[b * hie of tempestuous Latin tern* 
jtoent and a combination or dozens 
"hnds of story that to begin with 
phot read pleasurably at all. 

to laid how Lea is born, a Jew- 
a family that has long lived in 
^Germany, and how she arrives at 
JJjMher and a stepsister who is not 

Aif Bertini, son of the Si- 
now the family is complete, 
people with so little , in com- 
mass of contradictions, 
jfar it i s a fha( might have been 

filing even- without what was la- 
. kppcii, but the reader knows that 
,^* ^ .1933, the year Hitler came 

lil! aad Alf have three sons, Cesar, 
Ludwig. The two elder boys 
: *^001 together, and there they 


learn they are something they never 
even suspected existed: half-Jews. 

Giordano hud this novel on his mind 
for 40 years. It grew from memory into 
notes and file cards, then fragments he 
went over and reworked time and again. 

The documentary aspect was over- 
shadowed by the people who took 
shape in the novel, people the reader 
feels he understands and whose tale is 
so upsetting. 

The Bert inis is tile first novel of a 
man nearing 60, and it is an immediate 
smash hit that has earned him literary 
status. 

Let no-one say he was already ’fami- 
liar with the outcome of the tale and, in 
broad outline, how it progressed. 

Ralph Giordano: The Bortlnfa; 8. Flacher 
Vorlag, Frankfurt; pp 782; DM 39.80 

The Nuremberg race laws and the 
commentary on them by Hans Maria 
Globke, who went on to serve as a lead- 
ing civil scrvnnt in Bonn after the war, 
are the abstract. 

What we sec actually happening to 
real people in the novel takes us to the 
very limits of sympathy and suffering 
with and for them. 

Much hus been written in both East 
and West nbout everyday fascism and 
the less conventional varieties. No- 
where has the tale been told with such 
intensity nf how it afieeteii a family of 
Jews, half-Jowk and non-Jows. 

Regardless whether or not crimes 
committed during the Nazi era ever 
co mo under the statute or limitations, 
this novel still conies ut just the right 
time by virtue of its moral force, its 
exactness and the impact of the way in 
which it is told. 

Tharc is the excitement of reading 
iiow Giordano, in the person of Roman 
Bertini, explains what prompted him to 
write the novel. It was reading Thomas 
Wolfe's Look Homew ard, Angel, a nov- 


L atin America is the keynote of this 
year’s Horizons Festival in West 
Berlin, und the first week concentrated 
on works of literature and literary to- 
pics. 

Leading Latin American writers were 
in Berlin for the festival, and given the 
growing reputation of Latin American 
writing they included famous names. 

The wide-ranging festival programme 
was opened by Octavio Paz, the Mexi- 
can essayist and - poet. Governing 
Mayor Richard von WeizsScker and the 
head of the Goethe institute. 

At a well-attended gathering Paz read 
a selection of his poems and answered 
questions put by German writer Peter 
Hamm and his German translator Fritz 
Vogelsang. 

This particular event was not unduly 
exciting, partly because the Mexican's 
writer’s verse is fairly conventional and 
the questions put by his Oerman oppo- 
site numbers failed to elicit much that 
was of interest. 

Mario Vargas Llosa, the Peruvian 
writer, was another matter. Fired by 
knowledgeable linkmen such as Fran- 
cois Bondy, he gave a sparkling display 
of rhetoric. 

Unbeatable in g s. ire and mimicry, 
he outline * not only issues of Latin 
Americas narrative prose and its fcuro- 


el that has impressed him as no other 
book had done beforehand. 

Wolfe’s novel, Giordano writes, hit 
Roman Bertini like “a powerful meteor 
that smashed through to his very inner- 
most parts, there exploding and conta- 
minating his blood with thousands and 
thousands of fragments" 

The tale told in The Bertinis takes its 
inexorable course. The Nazis put out 
their dragnet ever closer. Hamburg is 
devastated in Allied bombing raids. 

Even when less and less of Hitler's 
war machine is in working order and, fi- 
nally, it no longer works at all, the Ges- 
tapo keeps up business as usual until 
the very end. • • 

The family gain a breathing space 
when Lea, Aif and their three sons are 
evacuated after the bombing raids to a 
village between Brunswick and Magde- 
burg where there are not air raids every 
night and there are still such things as 
bread and bacon. 

Yet evert as evacuees they come un- 
der pressure. Their names have not yet 
been deleted from the waiting list Tor 
concentration camp. They are sent back 
to Hamburg. 

There are no thoroughbred heroes in 
the novel. Everyone is worried stiff and 
Aif Bertini is bound to be tortured by 
the thought that it would all never have 
happened to him or anyone if only he 
had not married a Jewess and they had 
not hud three sons. 

The intricacies cannot be resolved wi- 
thout giving up himself ns well, but his 
sons ore keenly aware of the dilemma. 
They sense the mutual hatred bom of 
fear that gives rise to situations worthy 
of classical tragedy. 

In the midst of it all, bearing the bur- 
den without a shadow of guilt, is 
Lea, the archetype of a mother 

Hamburg is burning but men, women 
and children wearing the Star of David 
arc still shcpliordcd into the open spa- 

Latia-America 
flavour 
at festival 

pean models (Llosa is the author of a 
highly regarded book on Flaubert), but 
also dealt with the plan and intentions 
ofhia latest novel. 

In it he sheds light on events in 
north-eastern Brazil at the turn of the 
century, the uprising led by a 
"holy man” from the Sertao that was 
crushed by the Brazilian armed forces 
with much bloodshed. 

The topic is an Impressive demon- 
stration of the unity of Latin American 
subject matter, especially as it is wjdely 
felt that Spanish America and Brazil 
have little in common. 

Other platform discussions dealt with 
problems of translation, the rale Of 
women in Latin American literature, the 
Indians and the literary market in coun- 
tries that in many cases have an ex- 
tremely shaky publishing and distribu- 
tion network'. ! ' 

Then the major regions of the sub- 
continent were reviewed. The Carib- 
* r* was represented mainly by youn- 


ces near Dammtor station for transpor- 
tation to concentration camps. 

In February 1945, when the Allies are 
already at the Rhine in the west and the 
Oder in the east, the city's last Jews, Je- 
wesses from mixed marriages, are ship- 
ped to Theresienstadt. 

Those who help the Bertinis in one 
way or another are not free of fear, and 
at times they are helf-h carted. Roman is 
engaged in a life-or-death quest for a 
hideout in which the family can take 
cover when they come to take his mo- 
ther away. 

With the help of a woman railway 
worker he fits out a cellar for survival. 
It is covered in nibble and under water, 
but a man promises (o keep them sup- 
plied with food. ' * 

Then; at last, the news breaks that 
Hamburg has capitulated and that the 
British have been marching north into 
the city for the past two hours. 

“The tanks came in the late after- 
noon. What then crept out of the old 
scullery, one after another, had little left 
in common with humanity. It was a 
sight no-one could have been prepared 
for. “As none of the Bertirfis were still ca- 
pable of walking upright, each moved 
toward the tanks as best he could, Aif 
and his sons went on all fours,- Lea slid 
on her knees.” 

That is how they slowly emerge into a 
new life. Roman wants to shoot the 
worst of his torturers, but cannot bring 
himself to do it. 

Lea gives birth to her fourth child, a 
daughter. The everyday Nazis take 'co- 
ver, and some fry to help the Bertinis in 
the hope that they themselves will thus 
earn protection; • 

A year later many of them have bra- 
zenly and adeptly returned to their old 
jobs. 

Roman Bertini believes, Just us Ralph 
Giordano did, that the Nazis' most de- 
termined enemies, the Communist, 
must now be his best friends. i 

This belief cost him dearly for 10 
long years. At the end or the novel We 
can arguably boo Glordanb’s first boqk 
from afar. Many will hope lie writes a 
sequel. Erich Loest 

(Deutsches Allgemtlnes Sonntassblau, 
13 Juno 1982) 

Erich Loest Is a dissident East German wri- 
ter who now lives In the West 


get writers but the ex-president of tlie 
Dominican Republic, Jtirtn Bosch, was 
in Berlin as a writer. ; 

From Brazil there was the poet Fer- 
reira Guilar, the novelist Loyola Brar)- 
dao (whose book Zero has been well re- 
ceived in Germany) and the anthropo- 
logist and writer Darcy RJbeiro. 

From the Spanish-spertklng countries 
\here was Antonio Skkrmeta from Chile 
and Augusto Roa Bastos from Para- 
guay, whose epic novel I, The Almighty 
is felt by connoisseurs to be arguably 
the most impressive piece of epic writ- 
ing from contemporary Latin America, 
while Argentina was represented by 
Manuel Puig and Osvaldo Soriano. 

Time and again the wide variations 
and distinctions in political and cultural 
profile of the various zones of tho sub- 
continent came to the fore. j 

. Caribbean writers by and large en- 
dorsed the demand for a fighting, com- 
mitted literature in the service of natio- 
nal liberation and at times frankly call- 
ed for revolution. 

Countries suffering under the yoke of 
dictatorship, such as Argentina, Uru- 
guay and Chile present .writers and in- 
telfe ctualS with the gloomy prospect of 
exile. ! 

Faced with this problem they showed 
Continued on page 12 
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R ainer Werner Fassbinder, who has 
died in Munich aged 36, was one 
of the most productive, best-known and 
most controversial German film direc- 
tors. 

In a mere 14 years he directed 40 
films and worked as a stage director. 
For a while he managed the Theater am 
Turin in Frankfurt. 

He also directed films serialised on 
TV and wrote plays. He seems to have 
worked like a man possessed, always in 
search of fresh fields, self-confirmation 
and fame and keen to forget his own 
fears and weaknesses. 

Fassbinder was a person full of con- 
tradictions. Throughout his career as a 
director he was torn between the gla- 
mour of a Hollywood style and his pre- 
dilection for a mannerism that often 
made his films ofFputtlng for a wider 
public. 

Only a handful of his 40 films were 
box office successes. They included The 
Marriage of Maria Braun and Liii Mar- 
teen, 

Outwardly he seemed unperturbed 
that most of the rest appealed only to a 
limited audience. But he was hurt by 
what he thought was his talent being 
disregarded. 

He felt misunderstood, deliberately 
misunderstood, and in the late 70s, 
when he was dogged by bad luck, flops 
and Bcandals back home, he threatened 
to emigrate to America. 

Fassbinder is highly ratd in the Uni- 
ted States. In 1977 a major season of his 
films was screened in New York. 
“Fassbinder," wrote the film critic of 
the New York Times, “is Europe's most 
talented and original director." 

That was extremely gratifying, but 
despite his threats Fassbinder stayed in 
Germany and kept on working until, in 


THE CINEMA 


Fassbinder: early death, 
life of contradictions 




medicine 


1979, his Maria Brawl vindicated him at 
the box office. 

He was bom in 1946 in Bad WOrisho- 
fen, the Bavarian water cure spa. His fa- 
ther was a doctor, his mother an inter- 
preter. But even the date of his birth is 
shrouded in the secrecy Fassbinder so 
loved. 

Some sources say he was born on 13 
February, others on 31 May. Fassbinder 
himself refused to say which was the 
right date. But he frankly admitted to 
the failure that marked the start of his 
career 18 years ago. 

He failed the entrance exam for the 
Berlin Film Academy. So did directors 
Werner Schroeter and Rasa von Praun- 
heim. 

He- then moved to Munich and work- 
ed as an extra at tho Kammerspiele, tak- 
ing acting lessons at the Leonhard 
School of Drama, where he met Hanna 
Schygulla, who was his leading lady for 
many years. 

In Munich he launched his first thea- 
tre in a disused cinema. It was a short- 
lived venture named anti theater, The 
name conveys an idea of what he had In 
mind. 

Fassbinder sought to part company 
with theatrical tradition. He saw the 
stage as a peep show at which the au- 
dience witnessed strange events that 
had nothing to do with reality, not even 
conventional stage reality. 

He directed classics such as Bach- 
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ncr's Leonce and Lena and plays of his 
own, such as Katzehnacher, which ho 
was later to film, invariably with his of- 
ten exaggerated tendency to artificially 
overstate his case, as it were. 

He was very fond of this artificiality. 
That was why he was so keen on the 
films of Douglus Sirk, the Hollywood 
director of German extraction whose 
actors act on the screen us though they 
were separated from reality by a pane 
of glass. 

Fassbinder once explained in an in- 
terview his predilection for un impassi- 
oned, detached cast management result- 
ing in a withdrawal of audience sympa- 
thy with the figures on the screen. 

“The more beautiful films are," he 
said, “the more clipped and artificial, 
the freer and more liberating they 
are." 

This tenet was one he chose to keep 
to in his later films in particular, which 
did not, as his earlier work had done, 
concentrate on migrant workers and the 
working class, left-wing extremism and 
factory workers. 

But the link with his early period re- 
mained his critique of what he called 
petty bourgeoisie, which he showed up 
in a distorting mirror in the pomp and 
frippery of films such as Uli Mnrieen, 
Lola and Despair (based on the Nabo- 
kov novel). 

Films seeped in beauty or pseudo- 
beauty were not the ones that made his 
name and consolidated his reputation, 
however. Neither were his attempts to 
make political films, which invaribly 
fell foul of his subjective and emotional 
outlook. 

The Fnssbinder films that stand out 
in the memory are films widely ranging 
in character and style. 

There is his 1973 saga of a migrant 
worker Angst ossen See/e auf (Anxiety 




The running problems of going on 
holiday in faraway places 


in four adults came home Bick 
from holidays in countries with 
jfjlni&tw, experts were told at a Mu- 
d, congress on tourism, travel and 


^ fared worse, returning ill or 
jL|y in need af rest. Holidays in the 
fo r-frvjifrate zones of Europe also had 

hazards. 

prevention and cure were de- 

* 5 P ecial ists from 12 countries nt 

MHHIHHiHHiHIIIK^ference held by the German Green 
Fassbinder . . . felt mlaunderttwIFfoy and the World Health Organisa- 


Consumes the Soul) and his distinct 
1974 film of Fontane's novel Bfll&i 

ElTi Briest was one of the few ft 
binder films in which emotions* 
displayed openly and strongly and i 
hidden either under a mountain ofi 
gar candy or beneath extremely to 
plex mistakes and confusions. 

Then there is his 1979 succen) 


Diarrhoea, they were told, headed the 
^iccountlng for 35 per cent of the 
& It was due mainly to poor hygiene. 

•You need only clean your teeth with 
nkr that has not been boiled or take 
n In s drink to be affected, " said Pro- 
tect Friedrich Delnhardt. 

[ A specialist in virus complaints, he 
tfcised tourists who visited the tropics 


Then there is his (979 succen JVfayi to have a mixture of salt and su- 
Marriage of Marla Braun, fint-ntt Ip bandy. 

nemo that contrasts sharply with m pme was also a first-rate drug now 
TV serial version of Dflblln's 20s mbJb ftp market that sucessfully treated 
Berhn Alexanderplatz. . w 0 r all kinds. 

It remains to be seen whether hiib | Water filters as mainly used by cam- 
film, Quere/Ie, which he wm able I ip«i were not much good. They kept 
shoot but not to finish, will be b qj( .• 

"u tach advice 

the screen, the medium he loved, m 
binder ulso sought to discover ftei •- Oil III 011 6 V 
limitations. The result was sn <m ! • * 

full of contradictions and Inconpulfc ; A l li-t* 


french advice 

the screen, the medium he loved, Jw 
binder ulso sought to discover All HI OH 6 V 

limitations. The result was sn owi ! • " 

full of contradictions and Inconpulfo ; _ u l_ _ _ l j.1. 

But he can fairly be said, h«k«s* dllQ 11631111 
though the judgement may be, nit French uscd {Q BBy that you hod 
in part to the quantity and variety* [ m , ke y fortune bv tho time 


work, to have been a director who tn 
screen history. • 

Murgarete von Sohwitttf 
tDlcWelUlUttW 


A touch of Latin America 


Continued from page 11 
signs of depression, despair, pessimism 
and indecision, Brazil, in contrast, is 
currently benefiting from a partial loos- 
ening of the reins by its military gov- 
ernment. 

This opening, with the difficulties 
and opportunities it presented, was dis- 
cussed at length.. 

. Presentation of the platform debates 
was not as good as It might have been, 
according to the many members of the 
audience who spoke Spanish or Portu- 
guese and were familiar with the coun- 
tries in question. 

Horst Blenek, Christoph Buch and 
Peter Schneider chaired debates with a 
display of Eurocentric ignorance that 
merely showed their Latin American 
colleagues how little German intellec- 
tuals know about the sub-continent. 

Apart froma thin veneer of academic 
experts, enthusiastic translators and 
courageous publishers Germany Jacks 
an understanding reading publio for La- 
tin American literaturo. 

It proved impossible, characteristical- 
'y so with intellectuals, It could be 
irgued, to arrive at a common denomi- 
ator of the wide range of topics and 
.rogramme5 discussed. 

. There was little to call a halt to the 


delight of the LatlnB In publio sprti 
with the result that all too often ns 
was left for further exploration of 
troversial aspects. 

This was partly because time 
short, partly because writers and I 
men felt a need to sound a note of 
mony. 


I A to make your fortune by tho time 
m were 40 so as to be able to give 
pr health undivided attention. 

Germans tod^y seem to share a little 
™ outlook. Until they aro 40 most 
Nil strong as a lion and in good or 
*T|ood hoalth. 

i ton the crunch comes. Only 39 per 
of the over-40s feel quite so sang- 
■■e about their health, 27 per oent of 
ewr*5Qi and 22 per cent of the over- 
Ik 

tow conclusions are reached from 
w» of between 1,500 and over 10,000 
W* made for a Cologne drug manu- 

Aiurprlslngly large number of peo- 
**tre undergoing medical treatment 


Even so, it was the first opporwW?'^-'™ questioned _ 
German audience has ever had«fr ( | fc _J* rcc ?] fl 8®s were 27 i 


in the 18-39 


victmnn uuuicnce nas evci » 

ing for itself well-known writers «*!»• 39 .mong the i over-40., 56 
i..— n..ir_ -fu„t.. . :«*°K the ovcr-50s and 63 among the 


Juan Rulfo of Mexico. ■ - 

Rulfo published two short VQ l uta ^S twenty- 


short stories 30 years ago and has wj 
published nothing, yet he Js still** 
dered to be a leading light of 
literature. 

In a quiet but exciting afternoon | 
siaa Gtlnter Grass read three short 
rles of Rulfo's in German transit 
Rulfo, he said, was a writer who 
greatly Influenced him. , j 

The writer then read bis stories ni 
original Spanish. He sounded o«Jj 
restrained, evert tired in corapH? 


•nnty-four per cent of the over- 50 s 
B 3,6 per cent of the over-60s said 
9 had been under doctor's orders for 
jRsiyear. 

one person in four over 50 said 
'had not been to the doctor's for 

to over-60s said their most frequent 
jPlalnti were heart and circulation 
JjJJ^rheumaiism, slipped discs and 

out of four patients said they 


restrained, even urea - ---* k—;— — v, T , 

with such a talented, deep-volced medicine when advised to 

keras Grass. 1 JSz their doctor or when they were 


It was a very successful event ^Jj^^cription. 
de range of programmes forni ^f 111 

fh<* Hnrt7nnaP»ttivfll. ‘..1 ' leaflets. 


wide range of programmes fonntaW 
of the Horizons Festival. • n \ 
HanspeterB#* 
IMannhciioor Morgen. 9 


Ur per cent claimed to read 


Horst Wefcinberg/dpa 
iHMJbvfger AbeflAttU, 9 Jima I9S2J 


bacteria out but not virusos, and while 
most purifiers reduced the risk, they 
could not entirely sterilise the water. 

One doctor told the congress there 
were even mineral waters it would bo 
better to boil before drinking. 

A Munich hospital reported a 100- 
per-cent increase in food ppiBoning ca- 
ses treated In September, and October, 
ofter the holiday season. 

Constipation came next, accounting 
for 15 per cent of travel ailments. Cau- 
ses mentioned in Munich included both 
psychic reasons and the more mundane 
lack of movement in cars, trains and 
aircraft. 

Not eating enough salad was another 
reason, due no doubt to fear of con- 
tracting diarrhoea. 

Professor Delnhardt advised tourists 
to eat plenty of thick-skinned fruit and 
vegetables such as oranges and bana- 
nas. They were safe. 

Insomnia during or Immediately after 
a holiday came third on the list with 10 
per cent. 

Bod Wiessee pharmacist Dr. Wolf- 
gang Schlemmer said It was due to unu- 
sually high noise levels in southern 
countries and to Jet lag in international 
travel. 

So the first-aid kit tourists should take 
with them ought to inolude ear plugs 
and sleeping tablets. 

R heumatism coulfl be psychosoma- 
tic, doctors were told at an in-servi- 
ce (raining course at the West Berlin In- 
ternational congress centre. 

Few general practitioners would be 
likely to put down patients' rheumatism 
to mental difficulties. 

Specialists in skin diseases could not 
be expected to realise that psoriasis at- 
tacks were often caused by anxiety or 
mental anguish of one kind or another 
either. . 

Not even the patients themselves 
were always prepared to behove that 
there was a straightforward psychoso- 
matic explanation for a physical com- 
plaint. 

Yet specialists no longer had any 
doubts on the subject. They were con- 
vinced that mental upsets, times dating 
back to childhood, could trigger or be 
largely to blame for physical illness. 

This had frequently been observed In 
the case of rheumatism and psoriasis, 
Michael Lukas MBller and Hans Henn- 
ing Studt told the congress. 

■ Both specialise In psychosomatie ill- 
ness, Professor Mailer at Giessen Uni- 
versity, Professor Studt at the Free Uni- 
versity in West Berlin. 

They agreed that doctors often were a 
greater help to their patients with a talk 
about the mental background to the 
complaint than when they prescribed 
any amount of drugs. 

Everyone will appreciate that conti- 
nual inner tension due to anxiety, an- 
ger, disappointment or humiliation may 
lead to muscular cramp that causes 
rheumatism in the neck or back. 

Continual muscular cramp. Professor 
Studt said, could play a part in causing 
morbid changes in the spinal chord, the 

discs and tho vertebrae. 

AU that was then needed was a parti- 
cularly clumsy movement or an unac- 
customed physical strain for an acute or 


Feverish colds came fourth with five 
per cent. Dr Sohlemmer said nose drops 
and throat pastilles were best, with pos- 
sibly an antibiotic for longer journeys. 

Other complaints during or after holi- 
days, including increasingly frequent 
cases of hepatitis B, did not amount to 
more than one per cent. 

They were often due to the individual 
holidaymaker's general state of health, 
the congress was told, and to conditions 
to which he or she paid too little atten- 
tion. 

MoBt tourists needed to know before- 
hand or be briefed by their genera! 
practitioner on acuto illnesses or the 
likelihood of their suffering from com- 
plaints such as eye inflammation, athle- 
te's foot, piles, feeling bloated, high 
blood pressure and the like. 

About 16 per cent of travellers on 
board ship who needed medical care 
were found to have been suffering from 
their complaint beforehand. 

The trend t6ward sporting holidays 
led to an additional accident risk* said 
Munich orthopaedic surgeon Professor 
Bemd Rosemeyer. 

There was a particularly heavy in- 
crease in the number of skiing injuries 
last winter sport season. Joggers and 
wind surfers were also increasingly re- 

Psychosomatic 
link with 
rheumatism 

Increasingly chronic cose of rheumatism 
to occur. 

Tho patient, ho said, usually attribu- 
ted the complaint to the movement or 
the strain. 

Cases of inflammation of the joints, 
of rheumatoid arthritis, could take a si- 
milar course, except that infections and 
immunological factors also played a 
part. 

Where does muscular tension origi- 
nate that leads to bone and joint dam- 
age? Professor Studt said that the 
groundwork was often laid in child- 
hood. 

People who suffered from rheuma- 
tism had often been found to have had 
a dominating, aggressive mother and a 
weak and submissive father, or vice-ver- 
sa. 

From childhood they were taught tb 
do what they were told, to be highly ef- 
ficient and quietly tolerant, coupled 
with exaggerated readiness to help. 

A typical case history, said Professor 
Studt, was that of a patient with a tyran- 
ical mother who had suffered for five 
years from a rheumatic neck as part of a 
neck and spinal chord syndrome. 

At 26 he bad married a girl Of 19, k 
nondescript young thing he, as the hel- 
per born, had hoped to make something 
out of. 

He succeeded. Before long his wife 
was an attractive woman who appealed 
to other men and herself felt attracted 
to another man. 

This was roughly the lime at which 
the patient began to complain of a stiff 
end painful neck. 


quiring orthopaedic and surgical atten- 
tion in holiday resorts. 

“Many people are no longer content 
to play sport in the normal manner," he 
said, “with the result that surfing in 
strong winds, trick surfing and surfing 
in heavy swell lead to serious injuries.” 

Professor Rosemeyer's father was, in- 
cidentally, a racing driver who was kill- 
ed in a speed record bid in 1938. His 
mother, aviator Elly Beinhom, is 75 and 
in perfect health. 

Tourists who went in for water sports, 
he said, ought not to be dissuaded by 
the risks but they should bear them in 
mind and try to make sure they did not 
end up in what could be a poorly equip- 
ped hospital far away from home. 

Diving too was Increasingly dange- 
rous with growing popularity, said Mu- 
nich forensic scientist Professor Wolf- 
gang Eisenmenger. 

Improved diving equipment made 
diving seem easy and trouble-free, but 
the number of injuries was on the In- 
crease because divers underestimated 
the risks. They were also unaware of ba- 
sic laws of physics. 

Serious water sports accidents were 
on the increase partly because many 
lakes and waterways were much more 
crowded than they used to be, said in- 
surance director Dr Karl Lochmaier. 

Over the past 10 years sports acci- 
dents have made up between 1 1 and 14 
per cent of claims on private accident 
insurance policies by adults. 

Sports mishaps accounted for bet- 
ween 14 and 17 per cent of claims 
among children, and the tendenoy was 
toward a further increase. 

Kajrf Stankfewitz 
(Mannhetmer Morgen, S June 1982) 


"Only in the course of psychothera- 
py," said Profijssor Studt, “was he able 
to admit to himself the disappointed ag- 
gression he felt. 

“He only felt well when he was able 
to dominate his fellow-men by being 
helpftil." 

The origins of psoriasis often lay way 
back in the childhood, said Professor 
MtHler, who referred to the case of a 23- 
ycar-old man who had his first attack 
during a love affair. 

It turned out that as a baby he had 
been deprived of skin contact with his 
mother, which is cruotally important In 
fostering a sense of physical and mental 
comfort. 

He was at long last able to make 
good this deprivation of affection by 
skin contact with the woman he loved, 
but suddenly old fears of being disap- 
pointed and rejected were unconscious- 
ly reawakened. 

Skin Is often called the visiting card 
of the personality or mirror of the soul. 
His responded with a disease suggestive 
of the psyche trying to armour-plate It- 
self against fresh Injury, 

Professor Mailer may be right in say- 
ing that psoriasis attacks are often more 
frequent after mental upsets and that 
nearly half his patients admitted they 
had been having Trouble' shortly be- 
forehand. 

But It would be as well not tb assume 
that everyone processes mental strain in 
exactly the same way. The same stress, 
he said, could worsen the condition In 
one patient while alleviating it in an- 
other. 

■ The conclusion to be reached is that 
general practitioners must spend more 
time talking with the psoriasis and 
rheumatism patient about hid or her in- 
dividual condition and background. 

Dieter Dietrich 

(Hannovcncfae Allgemeine, 5 June 1982) 
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■ BEHAVIOUR 

No one checked as Gerhard 
lay dead for seven years 

toWJM"*'- ,hat he was sti11 alive » but she no ,on 8 er 

: ;i| s . jrijj I. ~i wit vw * fe,t able t0 8 ive U P her new family. Two 

i J yeara Iater they were a,Vorccd and CU5 ‘ 

«r Au flA. : -f /&-':• ♦ jspU*. • is . .1 Vx» ii sk- i tody of the younger daughter was awar- 

Z'SfQiJ* - ded to the father. . ■ 

A Munich man lay dead in his. bed- He worked regularly, first as an ofTice 
sitting room for seven years. before ' mess °ng er * than as a scrap dealer,. as 
he was found. long as his daughter stayed with him at 

Two more corpses were discovered in ? I* ann , ,n dipper Bavaria. 

Munich apartments not long after the .T^en, at 21, she left after a quarrel 

first case made headline news . . ..ynft./MiPt Ho .pegan.tp d e clipe and en- 

Three people shared Gerhard. K0- ., d ®? W,: being . allocate a bed-fitting 
nig’s apartment., “Kflnig, iring room in Munich. , 

twice,** the nameplate read. For,an in- H ® P aid DM ?2 rent per month, plus 
credible seven years the postman rang toward the cost of electricity, gas 

twice without getting an answer. . and water. The money was remitted by 

KOnig had died unnoticed in spring standing order from his bank aCcouht, 
1975. He suffocated in a small fire in | nto wWch a monthly pension of just 
his room. No-one missed him-in all tho- over DM400 was paid, 
se years. The Standing order was kfept'up by 

.. . Seven years is a sad record even in an tbe bank’s computer. His rent was (laid 

age that seems to have developed to a regularly, .while over the years the bal- 

fine :art.ithe social and technological ■ ance of his pension built up into a nest- 

prerequisites of total solitude. i . ■ : . egg of DM35,000 1 > 

i “It’s a metropolitan problem," says a And norone. noticed i anything .Was 

spokesman for Munich police, and he is w ; r ° n K» or jajber, those that ought to 

right up to a point, but the roots of Ger- ^ave done failed to dp f 6 out of.negli- 
hard Kflnig’s problems dated back to . g?nce or human weakness. . ' 
the; darkest days of German history. Two others, for instance, who ' had 

He was born in -Breslau, Silesia, in rooms in the same apartment. One was 

1907 and married a local girl three yeara on ^ to ° happy to see no more! of him. 

before the Second World War. He had The other* Was ‘seldom in tho apartment 

two daughters but the family was sepa- anyway. i. , . ■ 

rated by the war. : Tberi there Were the postmen, several 

His wife and the two children settled of them over the years.. They were sur- 
In the part of Germany that was later to prised at the many letters that never 
become the Federal Republic. She had seemed to be opened but did nothing 
no, news pf him for years, so she had abofitif-*' ■ s • * ' ■ 1 

Him declared dead and then remarried. The bank was unable to get his state- 
, . He resurfaced in Breslau j towards the men t to him; through the post and made 

pud of t|ie war and al^o headed' west, an inquiry to the* 1 registry office to see if 

but for reasons we may never know he he was still registered at his last ad- 

made qo attempt to find out where liis dress. The Inquiry Went unanswered, 
family were. ■ ■ When his polling card was sent back 

His wife did not find out. until JL950 to the returning dlXicer ,, marked 


M?!.. 


¥ t 

A Munich man lay dead in his. bed- 
sitting room for seven years, before 
he was found. 

Two more corpses were discovered in 
Munich apartments not long after the 

•first case made headline news 

Three people shared Gerhard. K0- 
nig's apartment., “KOnig, iring 
twice," the nameplate read. For ,an in- 
credible seven years the postman rang 
twice without getting an answer. . . . 

KOnig had died unnoticed in spring 
1975. He suffocated la a small fire in 
his room /No- one missed him-in all tho- 
se years, 

. Seven years is a sad record even in an 
,age that seems to have developed to a 
fine : art, [the social and technological 
prerequisites of total solitude. , . ■ 

*. « “It’s a metropolitan problem says a 
■ spokesman for Munich police, and he is 
right up to a point, but the roots of Ger- 
hard Kfinig’s problems dated back to 
the darkest days of German history. 

He was bora in -Breslau, Silesia, in 
1907 and married a local girl three yeara 
before the Second World War. He had 
two daughters but the family was sepa- 
rated by the war. 

His wife and the two children settled 
in the part of Germany that was later to 
become the Federal Republic. She had 
. no news pf him for years, so she had 
him declared dead and then remarried. 

. |. He resurfaced in Breslau ^towards the 
,pnd qf file war and al^o headed west, 
but fPr reasons we may never know he 
.. made qo attempt to find out where liis 
, family were- 

His wife did not find out.uptil j950 

i . , , . 

-* ■ - 1 ■■■■■ - ■ ■' • 

T he, Moonies say; they are stepping 
iVP their .activities in Germany, and 
.they clparly seem to be, concentrating on 
.. tl^e .universities. . . i . 

Norbert Thiel, a spokesman . for, the 
, Unification Church of God, says; 300 
members of an qjteruatipnal missionary 
i team have .moved < into -Germany , frpm 
Bfitain, since February, 198 1 . , ;i( ' i: 

fi Well-known .German university .pro- 
fessors have for years attended intarna- 
ifiqnal.. scientific .congresses held, by the 
Moonies. whp.Ipj l,?79 ; wepe described at 
, ft VS .Congressional heqrin g. as an anti- 
democratic political party. . .. 

Some of them admit to having known 
^hp invited them. Qthers say they; had 
no. idea who the congresses were spon- 
sored by. . . . r 

•: Th.ey had only realised the cenfe- 
rpneo progressed. that the, Mopnies |\y^re 
behind it and had bankrolled the pra- 
Ceefiings. ... <j; ;l t| . V 
1 , , they, accepted . the invitation- to 

attend ,the gathering free of ..charge, iq- 
, clpding a complimentary, flight, ihej 
vyere cqmpleteiy in the dark., r , ,, , 

“A number of dons looked distinctly 
crestfallqp,". said pnp £ partjcipant at the 
November 198J, cpngreas in.Seouh-Ko- 
rep, which, ^vas attended .by -about, 30 
qniversjty lecturers^ from thp, Federal 
Republic, of Germany,,. 

Very few admitted to having known 
what they were letting themselves in for 
: apd tp not having gone, unprepared. 


"Delivery impossible, letter-box 
overflowing" the case was closed with 
the simple entry: “Has moved. New ad- 
dress unknown.” 

No-one bothered to check. Even tho 
caretaker of the apartment block 
couldn’t be bothered to disturb the 
: peace of the dead, 

No-one at the housing company’s of- 
fice saw fit to do anything either. Herr 
Kfinig’s consumption of electric power 
and water, had been nil for years, but 
the staff saw no need to put two and 
two together. ■ 

The pension authority stayed his pen- 
sion in March because there had been 
no replies to their postal inquiries, and 
when the 'money stopped coming, ac- 
tion was suddenly taken. 

" ’His daughters haye since 'turned up, 
‘ leaving it ‘to the legal profession to de- 
cide Whether the pension fund is entit- 
i led not only to the balance of his bapk 
Account ‘but also to" the rent paid over 
the years. . 

At this stage,, when all bar the talking 
was over, the fire brigade was called to 
put out. a fire in an apartment block on 
; , the. other sjdp of the city. ..... 

‘i - A TV set had caught fire and the fire- 
men had to enter the apartment under- 
neath, where they discovered a 48-year- 
old man who ; had committed 1 suicide a 
fortnight earlier and also gone unnotic- 
ed and tinmissedi- ■ 

‘ Now a third corpse has been 
^discovered in Munich, the body of a 47- 
i-ear-old’ man who 'probably died on 
Maypay and was ( likewise not missed. 

. The. caretaker wap alarmed by the un- 
pleasant smell and. by newspaper re- 
ports of the other two cases. 

Josef Kistler, spokesman for the Mu- 
nich police* has referred to the anony- 
mity of large apartment blocks. 

but people seem npt to worry, about 
what goes on around them when they 
can Watch thd touch more bkclting pro- 
gress of World 1 affaire on their TV 
screens every evening. 

' ■ • PoterSchmalz 

1 '■ 1 - " (Die Welt, It luna 1982) 
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Academics ar^ 
fooled by 


..!«• Wl — l|l. . 


They included, Peter Meyer-Dohm; a 
former vice-chancellor of Bochum Uni- 
versity, and.Lothar Bossle' of Wllrabure 
.University, .h.m..; ..... . ., 

■ Professor, Dieter/Gassel > of Duisburg 
emphasised that; everyone who Attended 
these congresses was bound to realise 
that the-Moonies were behind them.. 

- Herr. Thiely representing the Church’s 
l German /unit, with; ..headquarters' in 
Frankfurt, .j say- the, , Rev. Sun,M.yung 
Moon appears in person at the gather- 
ings as their spohaqr. 
r 'Fh° International Conference ion the 
Unity of the, Sciences is. held. annually 
by the International. ;CliItu ral . Fouhda- 
■tipn. Both arc - referred i: to • in • official 
Moonie publications as associate'araa- 

nisations, “ 

German dons asked by Deutsche 
PresserAgentur why ithfey took part^aid 
.they eqjoyed the travel -and* were im- 
pressed: by the intet-disciplinary brien- 
tation and participation of highly-qugii. 
fled and renowned colleagues. ■■ [ 
i -‘The r annual .gatherings have indeed 
always been attended by reputed scien- 


tists, Nobel laureates and members of 
the Club of Rome;. 

1 - Their declared aim is unity of the 
sciences. The Unification Church says 
conferences are ; intended to promote 
exchange and cooperation between va- 
rious disciplines. " 

" Most Geraiari dons questioned by 
DPA said they were held along strictly 
scientific lines. Professor Meyer-Dohm 
was surprised at. the organisers* res- 

r tramt.„ ;: ., # , ., ... 

® ut the Rev. Moon always delivers. a 
. speech. In person Jo, the plenary session. 
Inspired by a vision of Christ and be- 
lieving himself to be a new Messiah, he 
reveals himself at the conference as, a 
.root-and-branch, anti-Communist. 

It follows from, his ideology, that the 
Unification Church, must seek to gain 
influence in all sectors of society, and 
scientists are of. particular importance 
m,his political. strategy. . , 

Professor Bossle*->for instance, was 
asked to arrange a meeting between the 
Rev. Moon and Bavarian Premier Franz 
Josef Strauss. He declined. r 

Professor Peter Ktelmannsegg of Co- 
l°gne unsuspectingly accepted an invi- 
'tation to attend a Moonie conference in 
Los Angeles and felt he had been mis- 
ledJ He wouldn’t have gone if he had 
known where the money WUs coming 
from.-. • .. >1 I/-I- ... .: i .• . •. ,5 

• dpa 

i (SQddeulKheZeliunftJ Juno 1982) 


Sex goes to the 
heart of 
the problem 

S ex can make or break a relation 
So can differences in tetoperun 
Marital troubles are usually dut 
problems in either or both, especial, 
the husband or wife feels neglected. 

Money, work or the home are c 
less important in comparison, ps$ 
trists say in an survey commission 
the Scientific Research Association 
The Max Planck Institute of Pstf 
“try, Munich, selected two groups, i 
of 100 couples, for the project. The 
consisted of problem couples, avc 
age 32 and six years married, the'd 
of “norma!” couples for comparison 
About three out of four people 
dergoing therapy were found to 4 
over sex, temperament and theaffati 
shown by their partner. 

Roughly half also complained 
quarrels about annoying person^ 
traits or habits of the partner and diJ 
rences of opinion on leisure activn 
how. to bring up the children apd ni 
views classified under the hn£ 
Weltanschauung. 

Those who were sexually dissalM 
wanted more tenderness, emotion^ 
initiative, activity and relief from I 
monotony of everyday life. 

They would aiso like to be abkl 
talk more about what they fed & 
need, including the desire for ptfi 
understanding wlien they happen nil 
feel "in form." > 

This was a point on which the psu 
was usually expected to talk mort,k 
listen more, to accept the interview 
more and to show spontaneous aff* 
lion more often in conversation. 

The partner ought, it wns felt, to 
more support and provide p«W 
from others, to be more active and 
going, more optimistic and easy-gd 
In leisure activities what is felt • 
missing is more things done to# 
and less sitting in front of the TV* 
bringing up the children more all#* 
more patience and quiet are calledftf 
The partner is also expect'd 
punish the children less and riot b 
authoritarian, to deal more closely] 
them and pay attention to them, d 
(Minafadmer Morgen, 29 Me 

Dreadful pligh 
of addiction ; 
to work j 

P rofessor Hermann Dietz, a HjiwJ 
specialist in psychosomatic^ 
plaints, deals in Luthcrischq Mom 
hefte, the Lutheran monthly, witkp 
can happen when people grovy addld5 
to work. . i> J 

Workoholics take highly-rated m 
ties such as Hard work, persevfr*sj 
success orientation and ambitiOf! 
such a degfxe that, behavioural !». 
bances and other serious. conseqlj 
occur in the form of what can p# 
termed an qddictlon. yT 

As in most cases of addiction, 
itial symptoms seem harmless. , 
tious people tend to camouflage 
; work in their own eyes and U\ tbfl 8 * , 
0tberS * 

Reading {hat is necessitated by 
is classified as a leisure activity. 

• Continued on pafl® 15 


CHILDREN 

Old-fashioned pencil and 
slate ‘still the best 9 

esearch workers at Aachen Univer- •* 

jiiy say the best way to learn how [ H 3 

nite is by using pencil and slate. H' 9 

jo the old slate pencil is awarded top 
pits, albeit a soft slate pencil, and not H 

y pencil, a felt-tipped pen or any bltlon# 8Uch as cramped writi or 
Und of writing implement. runtling off the Hne> were lcss appa ? enl- 

W writin 8 st y ,c is attractive Even a mere six months' slate train- 

riiurpnsingly, they spell better. ing proved effective, as Professor Frie- 

jOildren learn better how to form let- drich Steinwnchs explained at a gather- 
M more smoothly. j ng arrangce i b y the Scientific Research 

lllis is not a passing phase. Beginners Association 

h learnt to write using pencil and He recently ret ired as head of the 
jtt before changing to a fountain pen psychology department at Aachen, 
stone to write more smoothly and w h ere the survey was done. 

^accurately. ...... Dr Walter Edelmann dealt mainly 

Symptoms of inhibition and dlsinhi- with micromotoric control in writina 


Restrictions on 
beer sales 
stiffened 

19S7 Youth Protection Act has 
L been updated to allow 14-year-olds 
i|olo the discotheque, whereas alco- 
{| aay only be sold over the counter 
iltyur-olds. 

bued to be the other way round, 
ftoly 16-year-olds being allowed to 
'fitting, whereas 1 4-year-olds could 
Rytet and wine. 

folk protection regulations are un- 
ktor. Young people take a dim view 
iibrn, and so do tradesmen. Parents 
nnot too keen either, unless the regu- 
fctas happen to relieve them of re- 
Hiibllily. 

Few will object to the bid to stem the 
*of alcoholism among young people. 

supplies of beer in the refrigera- 
nt running low, parents will now in 
(cases have to fetch a few more 
tomselyes, 

^ will make definite sense to any- 
has seen virtual children blue 
' their pocket money on cans of 
Aperts are not alone in realising 
“Hly this form of showing off in 
friends can become first a be- 
en addiction. 

er amendment to the Act Is that 
slot machines may no longer 
■failed where undeM8s have ae- 
'hthem, 

jj Is doubtless splendid on paper. 
It not be possible to ignore the 
'filiations just as the old ones 
•Snored in many cases because 
Jjro not strictly enforced? 
managers are sure to say they 
Nat on ID cards being shown 
me a beer is ordered. 

J clubs and discos where mostly 
People congregate need not lose 
by banning beer and only selling 
Most kids are there for the 
fl ot for the drink. 

and disco owners will certainly 
w come up with a good excuse. 
*|w| for fines has been increased 
OMJM0 to DM10,000 for a 
,orthe Youth Protection Act. 

, Bwnakers cap do nothing about 
jjjy to the home. They never 
wle to, Young people contl- 
allowed to watch war films on 
¥****& a *tos« of sparkJing 
: . Ada Brand# 

. : AilgmitaM ^ant*|ibU^ 

< -^'Vv n :i • : wmnto 


bitlon, such as cramped writing or 
running off the line, were less apparent. 

Even a mere six months' slate train- 
ing proved effective, as Professor Frie- 
drich Steinwnchs explained at a gather- 
ing arranged by the Scientific Research 
Association. 

He recently retired as head of the 
psychology department at Aachen, 
where the survey was done. 

Dr Walter Edelmann dealt mainly 
with micromotoric control in writing 
pressure, pace and rhythm and with 
slate and pencil and exercise book and 
pencil as writing materials. 

Dr Arthur Schirmer concentrated on 
the influence of felt-tipped pens, foun- 
tain pens and slate pencils on writing 
development. 

Dr Edelmann spent 18 months inves- 
tigating two primary school classes 
taught to write using slates and two 
classes taught by using exercise books. 

Dr Schirmer spent two years investi- 
gating eight classes in three different 
primary schools before arriving at his 
findings. 

Dr Edelmann found that slate chil- 
dren were initially slower at writing 
than exercise-book children, but they 
wrote more smoothly. 

Slate children interrupted their writ- 
ing less often, did not press so hard on 
the surface of their material and thus 
avoided the stoppages due to pressure 
that often trouble beginners. 

In the course of a Blower but more 
flowing movement children are less 
likely to spoil the Intended shape of the 
letter or the word. 

Writing with a slate penoil is less tir- 
ing. 

The overall appearance of the 
handwriting of slate children was much 
more highly rated than that of exercise- 
book children by experienced primacy 
school teachers. 

Children who use lead pencils and 
exercise books write fast but have to 
stop more often, with the result that 
their handwriting flows less smoothly. 

Since slate children write more rhyth- 
mically and harmonically, they would 


seem to write less tensely than exerdse- 
book children, Dr Edelmann conclu- 
ded. 

They gradually come to write In a less 
cramped style, but their handwriting 
runs off the line more often. 

This is a phenomenon apparent 
throughout the writing style of exercise- 
book children. Their handwriting is not 
as attractive as that of the slate kids. 

Dr Schirmer also found the slate pen- 
cil to be more satisfactory than the felt 
pen, which acted as a brake for reflec- 
tion on spontaneous movement 

Children generally tend to press too 
hard on their pen or pencil when learn- 
ing to write. Pencils are broken, felt tips 
blunted and nibs bent. 

This heavy pressure seems to have a 
beneficial effect when brought to bear 
on a slate. It teaches children to mark 
out their letter outlines better than 
when using felt pens. 

The experts have yet to decide whe- 
ther slate children's better handwriting 
is due to this factor or to the fact that 
writing on a slate is less strenuous. 

(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeltung 
. fllr Deutschland, 5 June 1982) 


Workoholics 

Continued from page 14 
start surreptitiously taking files home 
and then on holiday. 

Neglect of the family and personal 
interests gives rise to feelings of guilt, 
but they are not admitted to be what 
they are. 

“They compensate, a modicum of em- 
barrassment about always working by 
despising others who db anything else, 
such ns playing golf or going away for 
the weekend and the like,” professor 
Dietz writes. ‘ ' 1 p 

Workoholics do not feel quite as guil- 
ty as other addicts, however. What they 
accomplish by virtue of their addiction 
arc achievements that are highly rated 
by society, 1 

The workoholio makes sure he always 
has work In hand by taking on extra 
work, either at work or in his club or as- 
sociation, It takes work to keep him go- 
ing: he is too tired or exhausted to do 
anything else. 

In common with other addicts,, wor- 
kohollcs feel their capacity is unlimited 
and steadily exhaust their physical 
strength. 

Whether or npt therapy will succeed, 
he writes, depends to a large extent on 
how far the addict manages, with help 
from his therapist and family, to arrive 
at fresh targets and meaning in life. 

epd 

(SOddeutachs zeltung, 3 June 1 ! 982) 
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The games that 
grandma 
used to play 

C hildren nowadays are not interes- 
ted only in computer and TV ga- 
mes, robots, skateboards and the cube, 
says ethnologist Dr Alois Daring. 

Many games their grandparents 
played are still very much in vogue, he 
claims. Dr DOring spent over a year 
questioning 1,300 old people about the 
games they played as children. 

His aim, as commissioned by the 
Bonn department of ethnology, was to 
find out what changes children's games 
have undergone over the past century. 

Stilts, kites and diabolo were ever- 
greens, he found, but skipping and 
hopscotch were just as popular as ever 
too. The top, kept spinning by whipping 
it with a rope, has even staged a come- 
back. 

Toy manufacturers stopped making 
tops about 20 yean ago, but so many 
parents and children have been cla- 
mouring for them at toy shops that they 
have started making them again. 

But many old games have disappear- 
ed, Dr DOring says, because grandpa- 
rents and parents have failed to hand 
them on to the children. 

. In Cologne, on the other hand, there 
has been a revival of skipping rhymes 
sung by children at play. 

An older person seems to have shown 
a child the games he or she played long 
ago and the children promptly relearnt 
the old favourites. 

That still leaves many old games that 
have gone for good. Old people Dr 
DOring questioned were enthusiastic 
about willow twigs they had made 
sticks or whistles out of as children. 

But where are city kids to get hold of 
willow twigs these days? There is no 
longer anywhere for them to play at 
marbles, and when they chalk hop- 
scotch squares on the pavement they 
promptly get into trouble. 

Many old people told Dr DOring that 
children today had much less time and 
even less room in which to play than 
they had. 

They have less time because they of- 
ten have to travel a long way to school, 
have lessons in the afternoon and more 
homework to do. 

Traffic is so busy that they can no 
longer play catch-as- catch-can or roll a 
hoop down the road. There is a clear 
trend toward regimentation, with chil- 
dren being sent to playgrounds they of- 
ten dislike. 

A further problem Is that children 
used to visit a local school and went out 
to play together in the afternoon. Now 
they often attend a variety of schools; 
some far apart, and friends at school 
are seldom In a position to team up for 
play in the afternoon. Finding play- 
mates hasgrown harder. 

Children nowadays next to never 
make toys of their own, and typical 
boys 1 or girls' toys seem to be on the 
; way out too. There ore boys tiiat play 
with dol|s and girls that play at marbles. 

Dr Daring catalogued over 600 ga- 
i mes, and he was often asked whether 
i old games might not be taught anew to 
ensure their survival. ■! 

Hip oldest informant, Hubert. Often 
; from Waldfeucht, near Heinsberg, is 
f 107. His favourite game a century ago 
i was called HorsemllL 

It consisted of ramming a post into 
; the toe and fixing a chain to the post, 
j Then the kids careered rbjwd the post 
i on sledges. • : l- 



